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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Rerorm “ because it is expected” is a subject manifestly rising 
in interest. The words of public men are watched and weighed, 
and here and there we huve some manifestation amongst the 
more numerous classes which shows that they will respond to 
any challenge at the proper time. It has been a week of Libe- 
ral manifestos more or less hearty. The most conspicuous of 
this class has been the speech of Sir George Cornewall Lewis to 
his constituents of Radnor; a performance in which Sir John 
Walsh sang a tolerably Larmonious second ‘ above,” though rather 
in a falsetto strain. ‘Che moral of the sony taken altogether is, that 
Parliamentary subjects were upon the whole jolerably well settled 
in 1832; that any measure to be brought forward at present 
must be very definite in its object, otherwise it will not be worthy 
of attention, but must be suspecte?’ of subversive tendencies : 
but that as it has been resolved to raise the question, it is im- 
possible to avoid proceeding, and therefore Sir John Walsh, 
somewhat reluctantly, Sir George Lewis, with more caution 
and yet also with more real courage, are content to accept 
the necessity of the day, and to proceed with a measure of 
reform. Sir John stands in fear that although some change in 
our Parliamentary representation is almost an inevitable neces- 
sity, “‘the changes and innovations of the present day point to- 
wards democratic extensions,” 
American and French examples. ‘The tone in which Sir George 
Lewis speaks, implies that he shares these repugnancies to demo- 
eracy ; but he looks upon the subject in a practical point of view 
with the eye of experience, and he derives courage from that ex- 
perience. “‘ Hitherto, in my opinion,” he says, ‘all advances 
which we in this country have made in the direction of demo- 
cracy have always been advances in the direction of liberty.” Sir 
George also undertakes rather a responsible duty for the Opposi- 
tion. ‘From whatever quarter a Reform Bill may come,” he 
says, ‘‘and in whatever shape it may present itself,” it will be 
considered for the public good, ‘ and in whatever form it may be 
introduced into the House of Commons, it will come out of that 
House a real Reform Bill, increasing the popular character of 
the Legislature.” 

These remarks may be taken as some testimony to corroborate 
what we have already said, that the reports about certain hinted 
combinations between Lord Derby and Lord John Russell, are 
fictions founded either upon a bare fraction of fact, or upon no 
fact at all; and we incline to believe that any element of fact is 
so slender as to be a mere quibble. We have scen reports re- 
produced with increased strength of assertion, but without the 
slightest evidence; and such facts as we do know, incline us 
to the belief, that whatever may have passed at casual meetings 
in the social circle, nothing has been attempted which could 
compromise any statesman. Lord John will make his own state- 
ment to the House of Commons—that body which has before 
been the first confidante of Lord John’s counsels. That he will 
aim to act for the good of his country we may be sure. That he 
would oppose a really good measure, although brought forward 
by colleagues of Lord Derby—his own colleague in 1832—no 
one will anticipate who knows Lord John’s character ; but these 
are contingencies which we shall only learn in February, and we 
believe there is at present nothing on the subject even to be 


which he dislikes, both from the | 


Sir George Lewis evidently speaks upon general 
considerations, and is addressing himself to the general issue. 
Meanwhile, the public is not arousing itself very suddenly or 
very forcibly, but it is giving signs. At Plymouth, Mr. Collier 
—who went so far for Lord Palmerston as to vote for the admis- 
sion of the Conspiracy Bill, in which he avowed himself to be at 
issue with his colleagues—took some pains to record the causes of 
dissatisfaction which he had felt in the late Government; and 
in defending the interests of the Liberal party, he intimated 
stronger sympathies with those who stand advanced rather than 
with those who have held back. The reformers that now make 
any active response to the opportunity belong to the advanced 
ranks, such as the gentlemen who assembled at Anderton’s Hotel. 
On the whole there is a disposition to go against sectarianism 
in politics, and when the Chartists convene a meeting at Man- 
chester, the majority of the working class assembled passes a re- 
solution intimating respect for the old Charter, but declaring in 
support of any good measure for the extension of the suffrage 


and tic ballot. 





The many meetings which are held about the country on 
the subject ‘of education show the public resolve to be active In 
that behalf; although, as Sir John sakington says, national 

‘ucation is hindered because we cannot wpm the best 
means, While men differ, however, as to an exact currie. Um, 
or even as to the principles which are to be included in teaching, 
ming to agreement upon broad 


clu agree 


they are by no slow degrees 


j truths. The people of Norwich have been meeting to bring 
their county within the working of the mid tle class ex:mina- 
tions. In Worcester, Sir John Pakington combats the dog- 








matic use of the maxim, “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing ;” he is more afraid of not a little ignorance ; and he is 
working, with his son and with the veteran Liberal Slaney, to 
promote union of Mechanics’ Institutions. At Salisbury,—Mr, 
Sotheron Escourt presiding,—we find a similar combination of 
men without regard to political distinctions, to promote the 
Wilts and Hants Adult Education Society. The Bishop of 
Salisbury boasts that in no diocess is more done for the forma- 
tion of education than in his; and he urges the formation of 
evening schools ; while the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Best 
recommends comfortable reading rooms, with tea, coffee, or even 
beer, and amusements, so that men may be attracted from the 
publichouse ; and the Dean of Salisbury exposes the mockery of 
making attempts to improve men spiritually without bettering 
their condition materially,—preaching intellectual culture to 
men ill-eclad, half-starved, and houseless. In this kind of non- 
political discussion, our educators are rapidly educating them- 





selves. 





We have the response of Lord Canning to the Ellenborough 
despatch and the vote of confidence passed immediately after that 
attack by the Court of Directors. Lord Canning makes the best 
use possible of the untoward event ; convicting Lord Ellenborough 
of a step which tends to impair the authority of the Governor- 
General, and magnanimously declining to avail himself of his 
right to resign, since that step would weaken the position of the 
British Government. Lord Canning’s despatch conveys some in- 
telligenee which is not exactly new, but has not yet been stated 
on such high authority. He explains that the talookdars of 
Oude are not exclusively, or chiefly, ‘‘the barons of Oude,” 
which some writers have naturally described them to be, but 
are, many of them, the mere place-holders and creatures of the 
Court, elevated to the position of nobility. He tells us that the 
plan of confiseating their possessions wholesale, ‘and renewing 
the tenure from the British Crown on the renewal of individual 
allegiance, has been to a great extent successful; while the in- 
terruption of the return to order is ascribed mainly to the in- 
fluence of wandering rebel troops, and the want of a British 
army to support the good dispositions of the loyal in the pro- 
vince. He also shows that Ellenborough’s despatch is calculated 
to reunite those parties representing the Begum, the Nizam of the 
late King, and other adventurers, who have hitherto been con- 
flicting with each other. 
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Perhaps the greatest subject of the week is the emancipation of. 


the serfs in Russia. Not that that even is entirely new, but we 


~ have through the Nord a very remarkable report of speeches said 


to have been delivered by, the Emperor Alexander, presenting the 
movement in a new aspect. If the report is at all correct, the 


Emperor is indeed one of the most earnest, courageous, and 


direct reformers in the world. The nature of the measure is 
pretty generally understood. He desires to convert the bond- 
men who are the peasantry under the Russian nobles, into free 
labourers like the peasantry on the Crown lands. Many circum- 
stances,—the embarrassments of the nobles, dislike of innova- 
tion, jealousy of central authority when interfering with indi- 
vidual property,—obstruct this reform; there are, however, 
several reasons for it. ‘The condition of the country, unpro- 
gressive and languishing for want of intercommunication, for- 
bids any hope of prompt development unless the great bulk of 
the population be set free to assist in the process. The emanci- 
pation of a peasantry has, we believe, always proved economi- 
cally successful; the Emperor has before him as a brilliant ex- 
ample, Leopold the Great of Tuseany,—an example by the way, 
which might encourage Alexander the Second to perceive that in 
social or political reforms one amendment helps another. Leopold 
improved the state of justice, the tariff of reyenue duties, the re- 
lations of Church and State, and, above all, he established that 
system of ‘“ mezzaria” which set free the peasantry, and made 
them share the profits of agriculture. He immediately aug- 
mented the resources of Tuscany, which flourished under free 
trade after languishing under protection; enriched the nobles, 
and converted a lean, hungry, desponding, ill-conditioned pea- 
santry into a stout, happy, and orderly race. 





Although the Bank of England still defers the expectag re- 
duction of discount, the reviving activity of “ the public” in 
the money market is, as we anticipate’, more than accompanied 
by increased exertions on the part of great capitalists; and we 
have three striking somes before the public. 

The + Galy ay line” seems to be a fait accompli. Already 
pd° ~. its steamers has made the journey between Galway and 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, in six days, and the time will pro- 
bably be reduced to five ; already the passage-money begins to 
come in; already, after some hesitation, the Government is help- 
ing, with a subsidy towards a Galway breakwater ; and while one 
of the Directors of the Company, Lord Bury, goes out to nego- 
ciate a new postal arrangement, there is some prospect of putting 
on a boat for every day in the week ! 

The Lombardo-Venctian Railway Company, or a company to be 
called by some more comprehensive title, has laid before its Eng- 
lish shareholders a vast project for buying up certain Austrian, 
Lombardo-Venetian and Hungarian railways, with the formation 
of some new lines, the Company to absorb the extinguished Fran- 
cis-Joseph Company of Hungary, and to raise a total capital of 
15,000,000/. A large part of this capital, how much we do not 
exactly understand, is to be paid over to the Austrian Govern- 
ment in annual instalments as the purchase money for so much 
of the railways as has been constructed by the State. It is this 
part of the capital, we presume, touching which a report has been 
lately in circulation,—that some great capitalists were to dis- 
count the amount, paying over the whole to that Government 
which is ‘to resume cash payments on the Ist of November next.” 
One thing is plain enough,—that some of the great agents in that 
partnership, which has amongst its partners the Credit Bank of 
Austria, the houses of Rothschild in Paris, London and Vienna, 
two gentlemen in Paris, and two gentlemen in London, will 
make no small amount by the transaction, whatever may be the 
result. 

The third plan is the advance of 4,000,000/. sterling, by the 
great Crédit Foncier of France, to landholders who wish to bor- 
row money exclusively for drainage purposes. The Crédit Fon- 
cier is to furnish the money, the Government is to furnish the 
approbation, and the Minister of Agriculture is to fix the time 
at which the works are to begin and finish, so as to secure that 
the borrowers shall not let the money lie idle or divert it to 
wrong purposes. This is ‘‘ nursing” French industry in a man- 
ner which seems rather likely to overlay it. But when a sum 
like 4,000,000/. is to be handled, somebody is sure to get jolly 
percentages out of it. 

The widely organized conspiracy to defraud the Turkish Go- 
vernment by forging the coin of that empire is an occurrence not 
yet completely explained. It is not stated that the forged coin 
was to be of base metal. On the whole, operations of this kind 
are difficult with any Government which manages its finances 
and coinage in a reasonable fashion ; and if the Turkish Go- 
vernment is to be brought within the pale of civilization in money 
matters, conspiracies of this kind, like some others which are not 
unknown in Constantinople, will become impossibilities. 








Che Aeteapolis, 
At.a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on the Ist, Mr 
presented a report, setting forth the m of working out 
the scheme of main drainage. This scheme is separated into two 
departments by the course of the Thames. On the North side of the 
river it is designed, according to the plan of the report, to construct three 
main sewers on three levels, called the high, middle, and low level re. 
spectively. On the South side two sewers only are projected, one on a 
high, the other on a low level; and each side of the stream, besides, wil] 
have its main outfall sewer and its reservoir. The Western division of 
the metropolis receives a special provision, and thus the work resolyeg 
itself into ten great portions—five to the North of the Thames, four tg 
the South, and one at the West-end. The three main Northern sewerg 
are put at 585,000/.; its outfall sewer at 464,000/., and its reservoir at 
150,0007.; whereas, the Southern system takes but 355,000/. for itg 
sewers, 372,000/. for its outfall, and 90,0007. for its reservoir, The 
Western sewers are to cost but 55,0007, For reasons, which he setg 
forth, Mr. Bazalgette proposes to take the work in this order. First, the 
North high-level sewer, and then a branch of the South low-level sewer, 
After these come the South high-level, the North middle-level and out. 
fall, and the whole South low-level; then the South outfall, the two 
reservoirs, and the North low-level. All these will be ready for con. 
tracts by next July, but the carly operations on the South side will de. 
pend upon the completion of machinery at Deptford Creek, the North 
low-level upon the Thames embankment, and the Western sewers upon 
the arrangements made for deodorization. 


The Court of Common Council have resolved, on the motion of Mr, 
C. Reed, to confer the freedom of the City and a sword upon Lord Clyde 
and Sir James Outram. 


There was a meeting at Greenwich, on Tuesday, Mr. Angerstein in 
the chair, held for the purpose of condemning “ the attempt made by a 
section of the clergy to introduce the system of auricular confession and 
priestly absolution, believing the same to be inconsistent with Scripture, 
and opposed to the true doctrine and practice of the Reformed Church of 
England, and destructive of all social and domestic happiness.” 





The shocking case of parental cruelty to which reference was made last 
week came out in all its force in the Lord Mayor’s court on Saturday, 
when Robert Johnston was summoned for having neglected to contribute 
to the maintenance of his daughter Frances Johnston, whereby she 
chargeable to the parish of St. Benet. From the evidence it appeared that 
for no assignable cause Johnston had lived unhappily with his wife, and 
that they oceupied separate apartments in the same house. The children 
sympathized with their mother. In time she became ill, and when she 
was on her death-bed the husband used to go and sing outside the door of 
her room. After the death of the mother, Johnston sent a letter to his 
daughter beginning ‘* Madam,” demanding a rent of 5s. per week and 
giving a notice to quit as an alternative. He said to his children “the 
girls had better go on to the streets and the boys go stealing.”’ Tere exe- 
crations burst from the audience and the wretch in the dock fell down ina 
fit. When he had recovered he was again placed in the dock. All the 
children left his house. Frances got a situation where she received shelter 
and food but no money; for that she was dependent on her brothers and 
sisters. This preyed upon her mind. The cruelty of her father drove her 
to leap from the bridge. When she was in the hospital her father made no 
inquiries about her. Johnston’s advocate showed a strong disposition to give 
up theease. During seven years this father had paid only 1100/. to support 
his wife and children. He rents a house at 96/7. a year; he is rated to the 
poor at 857. When Mr. Sleigh offered a compromise on behalf of his client 
the Lord Mayor said. 

“The question is not now, Mr. Sleigh, one of mere maintenance, for I am quite 
sure the British public would utterly discard the idea of a father maintaining his 
child after the revelations now made. Iam quite sure the British public would 
rather maintain her themselves, and if he would allow her 10007. a year it would 
not satisfy justice. The question goes further than a mere maintenance of his 
daughter. The question is, whether by his brutal and inhuman conduct he drove 
her to commit that rash act by which she suffered such terrible injuries and so 
nearly lost her life? That is his offence, and I have no doubt that every man who 
goes into that dock there would gladly promise not to commit the same offence 
again as that with which he is charged, if he were permitted to go unpunished in 
consequence. I shall not, therefore, consent to the settlement which you propose, 
and the case must go on.” 

The case went on, and all the horrid facts were corroborated and demon- 
strated. The Lord Mayor then addressed some severe remarks to Johnston, 
and sentenced him to the utmost punishment the law allows—one month’s 
imprisonment. 

Very considerable subscriptions have already flowed in for the poor girl— 
the Stock Exchange supplying more than 1702, 

Since the Turkish Government called in’ their debased coin, a crop of 
coiners seems to have sprung up, anxious to make a market out of the 
Turks. Antoine Hugon, a Frenchman, and Hugon Reverdy of Marseilles, 
are now in custody on a charge of causing to be manufactured a large quan- 
tity of base coin representing piastres and other Turkish moneys. The 
scheme of operations was of a gigantic kind, and its frustration seems to 
have been due to the energy and intelligence of the police. Mr. Burcham 
has remanded both the prisoners, 

The Worship Street Magistrate has sent for trial Anne Williams, the for- 
tune-telling swindler who cheated the girl Meyers out ofa bundle of clothes. 
Two other cases of the same kind have been proved against her. The mo- 
dus operandi was the same, and the climax, a bundle of clothes to be bles 
in the churchyard, was also the same. The credulity of the dupes is the 
most striking part of these transactions. 

A police-sergeant has lately been arresting men slightly tipsy, pretending, 
as is alleged, that they resist his authority, and then severely maltreating 
and locking them up. Mr. Selfe has dismissed two of Ais charges, and Mr. 
Yardley has sent one against him for trial. 

The case against Mrs. Barnes, and her son, picture dealers, the Peter case, 
has broken down in consequence of the indisposition of the prosecutor. It 
was shown by medical testimony that if Mr. Peter were compelled to attend it 
might prove fatal to him. Alderman Wire, therefore, reluctantly abandoned 
the case, 

A long inquiry has taken place into the circumstances attending the 
late fire and loss of life at Greenwich. Evidence tending to throw suspicion 
on Mr. Roper, the tenant, has been freely given ; but itis not of a character 
that warrants any definite conclusion, Mr. Roper has been arrested on & 
charge of attempting to defraud an insurance-office. 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Mr, Disraeli, it was said, would be sure to attend the meeting of the 
Central Bucks Agricultural Association at Aylesbury—if his official en- 
gagements permitted. They did not. Mr. Disraeli did not find it con- 
venient to go to Aylesbury; he sent a letter of excuse and a ten pound 
note. . + — a 
The Radnorshire Agricultural Association met on the Ist, and held its 
show and dinner at Knighton. After dinner, its members had the ad- 
vantage of hearing two speeches from political opponents—Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, and Sir John Walsh. In proposing “ The Army and 
Navy,” Sir George Lewis referred to the relations between France and 

ad. He holds that the great majority of the French people desire 
peace, that the Emperor is quite sincere in his wish to maintain a cordial 
alliance, and that a very considerable number of Frenchmen regard 
England as the bulwark of free institutions, and are therefore indisposed 
to go to war. But that part of the army and the ultramontanists are fa- 
yourable to war. P = eee 

«In my opinion, however, so far as I can judge, if any active desire for a 
war with this country is entertained in F rance, it is very much contined to 
those two limited classes to which I have alluded. I admit that it is in- 
cumbent upon us to keep our eyes fixed on the preparations which have 
been made at Cherbourg, and not to allow our national defences to sink into 
astate which would prevent us from protecting our shores against a foreign 
invader; but at the same time it does not become us to give way to any 
exaggerated alarm, or consider that we are ¢ lled upon to make any vast or 
extraordinary expenditure for the purpose of guarding ¢ st what, when 
itis swelled out to the dimensions which I see it has umed in some 

hes reported in the papers, appears to me to be extravagant and un- 
reasonable.” 

Afterwards, in returning thanks for a toast in his special honour, Sir 
George entered at large into the question of Parliamentary reform. 

*¢ T observe from the reports of some late meetings of a similar description 
to that at which we are assembled today, it has been virt nounced by 
some of her Majesty's Minister's that they contemplate events pro- 
posing in next session of Parliament a measure of Parliamentary retorm 
as a government proposition. Well, if that party of which the administra- 
tion now in office forms a portion, proposes a measure of Parliamentary re- 
form, that of itself must be taken as an indication that Parliamentary re- 
form is no longer a party question, inasmuch as in former times they were 
connected with a party opposed to Parliamentary reform. I may say thus 


















much without trenching upon political controversy, that those who propose | 


a measure of Parliamentary reiorm at the present moment must propose it 
with a view of remedying some distinct mischief, some defined political 
evil. They must have a distinct view of some evi h they propose to 
remove. Now, I would ask those who propose preseut moment to 
bring forward a systematic pian of Parliamentary reform to state distinctly 
what is the exact evil they propose to remedy. Those who proposed th 
Reform Bill of 1832 had, I believe, in their sa distinet conception of 
the evils which they proposed to remedy, and the country had a clear notio 
of those evils, At that time there were large towas in this country wl 
were wholly unrepresented, Such t tance, as Leeds, Birmi 
ham, and Manchester had no r a n Some of the larg 
most populous, the most wealthy, the most i: ‘tant towns in the kingd 
were unrepresented. On the other hand, t} were certain indi 
who, by their power of nomination in small | ghs havi 

electors, were able to return to tl ns 2 considerabl 

ber of Member Putting these tw observing tha 

were large towns ular individuals able 
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which were unr 












to return a considerable number if 
Commons did not accurately and y re} of 
the country. Well, that change was made, , 
fairly said that on all great questions, all im; ue f 
Commons for the most part fairly represents t inion of the 
country. It may not always be the f il ex; it of the opinions of 
particular ind ils, or even of pa distri but looking at 
it generally, it is, I think, a very faithful expon f the gener 

sentiments of the cour Then it said that circumstances 








of the times demand a systematic plan of Parliamentary reform. I 
am not disputing that proposition, but I only say, that any government 





which brings, or proposes to bring forward a plan of Parliamentary reform, is 
bound to state distinctly what is the evil they profess to remedy, and what 
are the defects in our present system which they i: i 

be permitted to remark, that th persons who think it i 
process of ingenuity to propose a Reform Bill whi 

of a particular party, which shall throw an increase 
hands of a particular class of the community, 

supposition that any measure, ‘ay 
will impose on the general inte 
i -arliamen : 
be introduced into the House of Commons 
real Reform Bill, increasing the popular 
will give greater weight to the voice of the el rth 
House of Commons, and if any government should entertain different views, 


























and propose a Reform Bill not having that object, in my opinion they will 
not only be grievously disappointed in their expectations, but will attempt 
to pass off a deception upon the country. That must, in my opinion, be th 





necessary result of any proposal which may be made at th present time for 
Parliamentary reform ; and I will add that, as it seems to me, it is the only 
legitimate basis upon which such a proposal can be made.” (** Hear, 


hear !”” and cheers.) 
It was next the turn of Sir John Walsh to speak, « 
the same subject, founding himself upon the remarks 
“With reference to the great ques 
which he has touched, I can only sav ¢ 
inclined to arrive at similar conelusi 
case—opposed as I always } 
angerous, without promisin 


1 he entered upon 
{ Sir George L wis. 

reform, upon 
spects [ am very mucl 
im. My own view of the 
\ ns which I thought 
ite rount of be: 


remark 


’arliamentary 
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a opinion is, that once launched on that pee! 
remely difficult to s op. I k that those who have pon 


the path of what may be called, if you will, 
rate is change, will find it extremely ‘difficult to arrest their adv 
Government which in the present state of affairs attempts altoge 
it will undoubtedly suce A certain progress in some directi 1, 2 
fied more or less by principles which may conduct it safe ly through, may } 
sae ne and it seems therefore that some change in our present system of 
‘arliamentary representation is almost an indispensable necessity. It may 
be very well for those who withdraw themselves altogether from the sphere 
of active pereny shut themselves up in their closet, and consider in a phi- 
losophica spirit the tendency of things. It may be very well for them to 
say that they will not be parties to any change whatever ; ‘but in the present 






* progress,’ and what at any 






modl- 








state of affairs, in the present condition of politics in this country, it is impose 
sible for any Government or party to take an active part in the administra- 
tion of affairs without entertaining this important question. It is not for 
me at all to predict or venture to prophecy what may be the course of the 
present Government on this question, but I hope that in any change which 
they may consider it necessary to propose they will bear in mind to a cer- 
tain degree those principles which belong to the Conservative creed, and 
associate those principles as far as possible with any change they may pro- 
pose. I agree very much with what my right honourable friend said, that 
any change which is made must, in the present condition and temper of 
the country, be in the democratic direction. I cannot conceive that any 
Government would be successful in presenting to the legislature and the 
country any scheme of what we may call reaction, however carefully 
veiled and disguised. I believe that the acuteness of our opponents and the 


| general sense of the country would very soon detect any latent ee | of 


that kind. Such an attempt would be not only unsuccessful, but would be 
followed by that discredit and loss of reputation which invariably in this 
country attends an attempt to act a disingenuous part. One remark I 
may venture to make to this assembly, as it is a truth strongly impressed on 
my own mind, namely, that it is a very great and prevalent mistake in the 
present age, to suppose that all reforms, as they are called, are changes and 
innovations in the direction of democratic extension, which is alone by some 
identitic d with the cause of liberty. I believe there is no greater mistake 
in polities than to identify those two very different words and principles— 
to suppose that democracy and liberty are synonymous. Pure democracy is 
not liberty, We have only to cross the Atlantic and we see a state of so- 
ciety far more democratic than our own, but far less free. Any man who 
has really had a practical acquaintance with the working of that model re- 
public, which is so lauded by speculative and theoretical democrats, must 
arrive at the conclusion that it is not only a less perfect state of society, 
but a less free community than England—(Cheer's)—that its action is less 
free, and’ above all, that its thought is less free, for on every side the na- 
tives of that republic are enchained by the despotism of publie opinion 
itself—the despotism of the inferior intellect dictating to the superior, 
(** Hear, hear !”’ and cheers.) But if we eross the Atlantic in order to 
see what are the effects of a pure democracy on that liberty it professes to 
make its idol, we have only to cross the Channel to see the effect of an at- 
tempt to democratize soviety which has been formed under totally different 
auspices, and on totally different principles. The result of such an attempt 
is in the first place, to confuse, in the second to frighten and alarm, and, 
in the third, to drive the whole community, the whole population of the 

muntry, to take refuge in the power and despotism of an absolute govern- 
ment against the dangers and evils attending the introduction of a pure de- 
moera Those two great examples are held up to our eyes in the ease 
of two great nations, one in our immediate vicinity, and the other brought 
into almost daily contact with us; and their consideration, while it will 











tend to uphold the system of governmentadopted by the English nation— 
the people of which generally in the long run dictate to their rulers the 











course of policy which it is incumbent upon them to pursue—should lead us 
to adopt the greatest possible precaution in advancing in the career of demo- 
eracy, and to the conclusion that there are dangers ahead—if we injudi- 
ciously push progress forward too far in that direction—to that liberty 
which Englishmen, we prize so deeply.” (Cheers.) 

Sir George made some further remarks on the matter. After showing 
by a reference to Germany and France, that a rush towards democracy 
docs not lead to that goal, he said— 

‘** 1 will, however, add one remark to those which Sir John Walsh has 
made, and that is, that hitherto, in my opinion, all advances which we in 
this country have made in the direction of democracy, have likewise been 
advances in the direction of liberty. That has been owing to the 
t in which the progress has been made, and to the man- 
ner in which public measures are proposed and considered in this country. 
That which has been hitherto, will, I sincerely trust, continue to be the 
». Itis witha view of contributing my small mite to that conclusion, 
ventured to throw out my sentiments with respect to the 
uit eform Bill. I trust those who propose it will form a distinct idea 

of what itis they seek to accomplish. I trust, also, they will make an 
honest } re proposal, and that they will not attempt to accomplish 
ing under the mask of another, If they do, they will have the cer- 
I No political trick in this country 

ses undetected, and the certain result is a reaction of public opinion, 
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tainty of detection before their eyes. 












ever pm 
| and : tendency to advance too rapidly in the direction contrary to that in 
| h an attempt may have been made to mislead the public. From what- 
| ever quarter a Reform Bill may come, and in whatever shape it may pre- 
} sent , [trust it will receive that consideration which will, when it ob- 
| tains sanction of the Legislature, make it tend to the publie good, and 
} as I fee » it will be, and must be, in the direction of democracy, so I be- 





brought to increase our public liberties.” (Cheers.) 


lieve it may be 








Mr. Collier and Mr. White rendered to their constituents at Ply- 
outh, on Tuesday, an account of their stewardship. Mr. Collier said 
t] 1 Lord Palmerston really tried to carry out the Liberal principles 
he professed, he would still have been in power. On the reform ques- 
tion Mr. Collicr said that every man who occupies a tenement, or part 
of atenement, and who is above twenty-one, and has not been convicted 


of any crime, ought to have the rightof voting. He should aleo be glad 
to see in Parliament some of the intelligent representatives of the work- 
ing classes. 
ile will not offer factious opposition to Lord Derby. Te will give his 
est attention to the new Reform Bill ; if it meets his views he will support 
i ill oppose it. He should, however, have had more confi- 
lerby’s party ifthey had acknowledged they lad been in the 
ole of their lives, or still openly avowed their former prin- 
a would do either of those things he would no longer taunt 
them with change of opinion, but would assist them in undoing all the mis- 
hiicl they had ever done, 


The Mayor of Ripon, Mr. Robert Kearsley, entertained the magis- 








trates of the liberty, the clergy and gentry, at dinner on the Ist. One 
of the Members for the West Riding, Lord Goderich, was a guest, and 
n the « of a speech he spoke at some length upon the duties and 
res} i fa Member of Parliament in these days, 

It isa happy cireumstance in very many respects that the bitterness of 





sed awey entirely from private and social life, and he 
> rapidly from public life; but if the ties of 
party are to some extent lessened, that only throws greater responsibility 
upon individual Members of Parliament. If, now-a-days, a Member of 
Parliament were not so inclined as formerly to follow the beck of a party 
leader, it inereases the difficulty of his task—it requires of him a larger 


aacr, 


party spirit has ] 
trusted that it is also passing 











amount of thought, and casts upon him a greater degree of responsibility. 
Captain Smith had spoken of the great difficulties in which officers of the 
Navy were sometimes placed. Lord Goderich thought that they were al- 
most inconsiderable compared with the numberless difficulties in which 
Members of Parliament found themselves—difficulties so great that they 
very frequently became, to use a Yorkshire expression, quite fast. Their 
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constituents expect that they should be a sort of political encyclopadias— 
that they should be able to vote upon every possible subject, and to judge of 
it with an independent judgment. He believed that in the House of Com- 
mons in the present day there is a very widely-spread and earnest desire 
among the Members faithfully to do their duty. How far they are success- 
ful it is for their constituents to judge. He had very frequently differed 
from the majority of the House of Commons, and, of course, on those occa- 
sions he had thought them wrong; but there was one thing which the 
Members of Parliament were always ready to do, whatever might be their 
party differences or their personal divisions, and that was to unite whenever 
they were called upon to defend the honour or the independence of their 
country. (A pplause,) 

Mr, Warre, Member for the borough, another guest, confirmed these 
remarks, and then went on to speak of our relations with France. 

He did not wish it to be supposed that he breathed suspicions and mis- 
trust of our great and powerful neighbour the Emperor of the French. 
There he is, the ruler of that great country, and Mr. Warre was willing to 
give him eredit for the sincerity of his pacific intentions; but when Mem- 
bers of Parliament come to speak, as they will have to do when Parliament 
meets, of the amount of the estimates of the expenses of the Army and the 


Navy, the question which they ought to look at with a degree of apprehen- | 


sion is—if it should be the will of Heaven that anything should happen to 
the present ruler of France—what is tocome next? If the historical events 
which have happened since the year 1789 are considered, it will be found 
that there have been organic changes in the Government of France once, 
upon the average, in every five years; and, if that has been the case during 
the last seventy years, is it possible for any human sagacity to calculate 
what will be the form of Government in France, or what will be the dispo- 
sition of that Government, if anything should happen to bring about some 
change in the relations of our great and powerful neighbour? This might 
be rather a dry matter to talk about after dinner, but, as it would be his 
duty, as well as that of others, to consider the estimates which will be 
brought before them on the reassembling of Parliament, he thought he 
would mention what were the feelings on his mind which should induce the 
House of Commons to place this country in a state of adequate security. 
(Applanse.) 

The state and prospects of education have received some public notice 
this week. Mr, Adderley has been advocating the educational prize 
scheme in Staffordshire. Sir John Pakington has addressed a meeting 
at Worcester to celebrate the establishment of the Worcestershire Union of 
Mechanies’ Institutes, which had been set on foot a few months ago by 
his son, Mr. J. 8, Pakington. Ue approves of these unions. Mr. So- 
theron Estcourt and the Bishop of Salisbury have spoken at the annual 
meeting of the Hants and Wilts Adult Education Society, which seems to 
have been very successful in its operations, at least in the eyes of its 

womoters, Mr, Estcourt’s remedy for the evil of the carly withdrawal 

of children from school, is to make mental improvement so attractive 
that a desire to continue it shall survive departure from school. The 
Bishop of Salisbury recommended night schools for young persons and 
adults, and urged the necessity of amusing as well as instructing the 
pupils. 

** T ean fully bear out the observation of the right honourable chairman, 
that in stirring times, like the Crimean war and the Indian revolt, the 
strongest desire is manifested by the uneducated classes to know what is 
going forward, having witnessed it myself, and advantage might very well 
be taken of that desire for information to advance the cause of education, 
(Cheers.) should be glad to see drawing introduced into all our schools, 
not as a mere accomplishment, but it exercises the eye, it makes men judge, 
and it is altogether a most attractive thing, tending to draw the labourers 
to the school, where they would be rather frightened away if they were only 
taught the more tedious operations of reading and writing. In conclusion, 
I can only say that a society so eminently useful as this has my most cer- 
dial codneration and support, believing as 1 do that it has rendered the most 
essential services to the important cause of education, which we all desire to 
see prospec ha 

The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Best said that— 

‘*No mental training alone could be looked upon as a panacea, and it was 
useless to rail out against the labouring classes frequenting the beerhouses, 
when nothing had been done to improve their own dwellings. He knew it 
was the faet that many of the labourers had no other place to sleep than the 
lofts over the stables. Nor did he think that reading-rooms or institutions 
would be sufiicient to attract the adult classes from the public-houses un- 
less they were allowed to have their cup of tea, or coffee ; or even beer, at 

hem.” 

The Dean of Salisbury went closer to the point. 

‘* What is the use of talking of the importance of giving intellectual cul- 
ture to poor, ill-clad, half-starved, houseless men? It is simply a mockery. 
Above all let them attend to the important question of providing better 
dwellings for the labouring eclasses—dwellings titted for human beings, and 
not were parents, sons, and daughters, are all huddled together in the same 
sleeping-room.”” 

THE BOYNE HILL BUSINESS, 

The Bishop of Oxford has written a letter to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to look into the allegations against Mr. West, and the Arch- 
deacon of Berks has sent a copy of it to the Zines, It is the latest 
emanation from Oxford on the subject of confession. 

** Lavington House, Petworth, September 30, 

**Gentlemen—I have received the report of your Commission of Inquiry 
into the charges brought against Mr. West, and heartily accept as my own 
the decision at which, after a full examination of the matter, you have 
arrived, 

“In thus formally adopting your decision, I wish, for the sake of my 
diocess at large, to add a few words on the general subject of confession. 

*“*As IT have already stated in writing to Mr. Shaw, I hold it to be a part 
of the wisdom and tenderness of the Church of England that she provides 
for any parishioner who in sickness shall ‘ feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter,’ being ‘moved to make special confession of his sins ;’ 
anil that she also provides for those who before Holy Communion ‘ cannot 
quict their own consciences’ being invited to ‘open their grief to the 
minister of God's Word.’ 

‘*In making this special and limited provision for troubled souls, I hold 
that the Church of England discountenances any attempt on the part of 
her clergy to introduce a system of habitual confession, or, in order to earry 
out 1a system, to require men and women to submit themselves to the 
questioning and examination of the priest. Such a system of inquiry into 
the secrets of hearts must, in my judgment, lead to innumerable evils, 
God forbid that our clergy should administer or that our wives and 
daughters should be subjected to it. Iam sure that any attempt to intro- 
duce it would throw grievous difficulties in the way of that free ministerial 
‘stereorrse with our people which, for their sakes and for the etficiency of 

y ministry, it is all important to maintain open and unsuspected. 

“Tam, &e. 8. Oxon. 
« The Commissioners of the Boyne Hill Inquiry.” 
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There has recently been some trouble in the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Carlisle. 


The Reverend Thomas Gott Livingston, Precentor and Minor 
Canon, was deprived of both offices by the Dean and Chapter, Mr 
Livingston, it appears, had assumed to himself the duty as Precentor of 
prescribing the list of music to be used during divine service ; the Dean 
Dr. Close, took another view, and inhibited him from preparing the list? 
thereupon Mr. Livingston appealed to the Chapter, and pending the de. 
cision of the question the Dean suspended him. The Dean and Chapter, 
regarding his appeal to them as an act of insubordination, called upon Mr, 
Livingston to retract his petition or suffer deprivation; he would not re- 
tract, and he was deprived. Mr. Livingston then appealed to the Bish 
of Carlisle as visitor, and the prelate gave his decision on the Ist Octo. 
ber. Dr. Villiers maintains the authority of the Dean as regards the list 
of music ; but he restores Mr, Livingston to the offices of Precentor and 
Minor Canon. He was not insubordinate in referring the matter to them 
since that had been done expressly at the suggestion of the Dean himself. 
Mr. Livingston had also applied to the Visitor, but Dr. Villiers had de. 
clined to interfere until there had been a decision in chapter on the sub- 
ject. This upshot of the business has given great satisfaction at Carlisle, 





The only candidate now actually in the field for Leominster, is the 
ITonourable Captain Hanbury, of the 2d Life Guards, who sat in the 
last Parliament for Herefordshire on the Conservative interest. Mr, 
James Wilde has issued an address announcing his intention of reserving 
his claims until a general election. 

A striking instance of defeated intentions is reported. Nearly ten yearg 
ago a gentleman named Hartley died, and bequeathed, by will, upwardg 
of 100,000/., to the corporation of Southampton, to be expended in mea. 
sures to promote the intellectual improvement of the inhabitants of that 
town. The will was disputed by distant and dubious relatives of the 
testator, and litigation has been going on up to the present time in the 
Court of Chancery. It has ended in a compromise, at the recommenda- 
tion of the counsel engaged on both sides, and the litigants have with. 
drawn their claims for 22,500/., thus leaving about 78,0007. for the cor- 
poration ; out of that sum, however, the law costs have to be deducted, 
amounting to nearly 35,0007., and the legacy duty, amounting to nearly 
1500/., so that all that remains to carry out the dying wish of the testa- 
tor is 39,7807. Much indignation is felt in Southampton that after the 
reform of the Court of Chancery litigation can last so long there, and its 
expenses be so enormous. The cost of taxing, that is reducing the law 
charges, was nearly 1000/7, 


A Greek merchant, carrying on business at Manchester, has been com- 
mitted for trial by the Birmingham magistrates, on a charge of causing 
Turkish coin to be manufactured in England. As the allegations run, An- 
tonio Calvocoressi applied to several manufacturers to make him a large 
quantity of piastres. More than one state that they pointed out the ille- 
gality of the project, one reading the words of the act of Parliament which 
forbids coining. At length, however, Calvocoressi found a Birmingham 
manufacturer to undertake it; but he, warned by the police, desisted. The 
Greek, however, told him that if he would strike off a certain number that 
would enable him to obtain the necessary authority. Thereupon the manu- 
facturers struck off fifty-two gross. It was shown that a considerable profit 
would be made out of the coin. The defence is reserved until the trial at 
sessions, 

Jealousy and passion have led to an attempted murder at Birmingham, 
The charms of Mrs, Owen a widow captivated William Smith. Both were 
young, and the courting seems to have been continuous. Some misunder- 
standing ensued, rejection of Smith, it is thought. Matters seemed to have 
been accommodated, when Smith suddenly invaded the bedroom of Mrs, 
Owen and sought to cut her throat. A brave girl, Jane Hummins, had fol- 
lowed him, and seeing what he was about, she rushed upon him and took 
the razor from his hand. He made a second attack with a knife but was 
again frustrated. Smith is in custody, and Mrs. Owen lingering between 
life and death. 


The protracted inquiry before Mr. Coroner Phillips into the terrible acci- 
dent to the school excursion train on the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton Railway, terminated on Tuesday. The finding of the Jury is rather 
long and very severe. They are unanimously of opinion that there must 
be a verdict of ** Manslaughter” against Frederick Cook, the guard. The 
Jury, in delivering their verdict on this very important inquiry, feel that 
they are called upon, in the performance of their duty to the public, to pro 
nounce their opinion as to the general management of the Oxford, Worces- 
ter, and Wolverhampton Railway Company, derived from the evidence that 
has been produced before them in this investigation;—namely, there is 
gross insubordinate conduct by the station-masters, and apparent uncon- 
cern in the higher authorities throughout—that sufficient care is not used in 
selecting the materials required, such as chains, shackles, &e. as to quality 
and workmanship—that there is irresponsibility of officials in every de- 
partment of the Company from the highest to the lowest—that it is the 
opinion of the Jury that a sufficient number of servants are not employed at 
the various stations to insure the safety and comfort of the public. The 


| Jury also censure in the strongest terms the principle of allowing the public 


to travel in a second-class break-carriage, when the break is exposed to the 
use of passengers, and unprotected by any servantjof the Company. Cook 
was committed. 

This verdict has been the subject of great contention. Some of the Jury 
refused to sign it. The chairman of the railway company insinuated that 
the whole proceedings before the Coroner were invalid, and imputed to the 
foreman of the jury motives hostile to the company. Mr. Fenton, the com- 
pany’s chairman, denied the truth of the observations appended to the ver- 
dict. 


The case of the Deal boatmen has lately attracted much sympathy; 
several gentlemen have been among them, and, struck by their destitu- 
tion, are putting their case before the public. ** At the present time, says 
Mr. Henry Kingsecte, writing to the Times, *‘ lounging on the Deal beach, 
besween Kingsdown and Sandown, there are nearly 800 adults who have 
little other occupation than looking out for vessels in danger, or cast upon 
the Goodwin Sands. Obviously the number is wholly disproportioned to the 
Hlis remedy is to separate the old from the young, aiding the 
sloyment, and 
= invites the 


need.” 
latter to emigrate from a place where they cannot find em 
furnishing a benefit society for the former. ‘To effect this 
subscriptions of the public. 





SCOTLAND. 


Queen Victoria has continued her daily drives in the bracing High- 
land air, accompanied by her daughters. “The Prince Consort, joined by 
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Prince Alfred and the Count of Flanders, has been deer-stalking and 


oThe Duchess of Kent left Abergeldic on the Ist, and quitted Edin- 
burgh for Frogmore on Wednesday. 
Among the guests at Balmoral have been Lord and Lady Cranworth. 
Major-General Peel is the Secretary-of-State in attendance on the Queen. 
Colonel Sykes met his constituents at Aberdeen last week, went over 
with them the conflicts of last session, and made some remarks on the 
present state of things political. One of his topics was Government by 


Pa You all know that in the present condition of the House of Commons 
what is called government by party is almost impracticable, Hitherto the 
Government of England has been carried on by party ; in former days it 
was a Tory Party ora Whig Party ; sence pe a Conservative Party and 
a Liberal Party, and since the last general election the Conservatives have 
split into two or three ramifications, embracing Quasi-Liberalism ; and the 
iberals, numerous as they are, consist of Oligarehical Whigs, Whigs of the 
old school, Liberals who are Whig followers ; Independent Liberals, and 
Ultra-Liberals ; but there are no common views in polities amongst them 
no common bond of union to ensure uniformity in action and defined re- 
sults. If such were the case, the Conservative Government would be swept 
away at any prescribed division, for the house counts about 400 Liberal 


The Conservative Government, therefore, exists only by the dissension of | 


the Liberals, and by alternately availing itself of the aid of some one of iis 
sections. Is this or isit not a healthy or even a safe state of things? ‘There 
are great lamentations about the direction of party influence, and a noble 
lord last year wrote a book asserting that this country could only be we'll 
governed by party, and that patronage was essential to any party to keep 
its followers together—at least so I interpret the argument used. “Party has 
been rendered inoperative by the growth of a body of men amongst the 
Liberals who have resolved to exercise their own judgments upon all po- 
litical questions, irrespective of party cries or party leaders, ‘hat body, 
it is said, now amounts to about 120 members in the House; and if they 
were to throw their whole—I say their whole—weight into one scale or the 
other, the side they aid would a But they are without or- 
ganisation, and the salutary or beneficial effects of their independence is 
only shown by the results. Judging by their votes during the last session, 





the majority of them have zealously tried to retrench expenditure, to pre- | 


vent centralization, to extend the franchise, and generally to promote 
popular rights. I have usually found myself in the same lobby with them 
in their divisions; but by themselves they are powerless against an 
union of the Conservatives, and one or more sections of the Liberals. 
Their increase in numbers in the House will no doubt render government by 
party still more difficult than it is now; but I have not the misgivings 
which some have, that this would be prejudieal to popular interests. A 
weighty body in the House, conscientiously resolved to*vote for measures and 
not men, will surely do more good in promoting national progress than a 
party Government of reluctant Conservatives, or a Liberal Party Govern- 
ment whose promises hitherto have not realised the expectations their name 
implied.” 

Mr. William Wylie, a professional gentleman of Paisley, has been tried 
for murder at the Glasgow Autumn Circuit Court of Justiciary. This un- 
fortunate person had been confined as insane for some time. Allowed once 
more to go at large, he one day suddenly stabbed a poor man in the streets 
of Paisley, under the impression that an attack was about to be made upon 
him by garotters. There seems to have been no doubt that Mr. Wylie was 
insane; and the Jury, so directed by Lord Cowan, acquitted the prisoner 
on that ground. Mr. Wylie was ordered into custody as a dangerous 
lunatic. 


IRELAND. 
Galway is in favour at the Viceregal Lodge. Ata meeting of the 
Harbour Commissioners last week a letter was read from ‘ Francis 
Plunkett Dunne,” Viceregal Lodge, to Father Daly, expressing an 


| to hold public meetings. 


opinion that the advantages of the Irish passage over that from Liver- | 


pool, have now been made plain “‘even to English understandings ’— 

** You will perceive,” he adds, ‘‘ by the papers that Lord Eglinton has 
succeeded in having the Commissioners sent to Galway, and we are all san- 
guine that their report will be favourable, and we shall see the line of pack- 
ets from thence firmly established.”’ 

Great jubilation followed ; and it was increased to a continuous explo- 
sion of cheering, when Captain Thatcher presented to Father Daly a 
hickory stick, the gift of “* Thomas O'Neill, of Boston, U.S.” 

A deputation from the Atlantic Mail Steam Navigation Company, 
headed by Lord Bury, waited on the Sceretary of the Treasury on 
Thursday. The deputation was very favourably received. Mr. Hamil- 
ton stated that the Government viewed with considerable interest the 
new line of steamers between Galway and the British North American 
colonies established by Mr. Lever, and the importance they attached to 
being able to communicate between London and Washington in six days. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has again betaken himsclf to his travels, at- 
tracted to the south-west by the fair at Ballinasloe. He has visited 
Lord Castlemaine and Mr. Allan Pollock. 





The rumoured visit of Mr. Secretary Walpole to Ireland has taken 
place. The guest of Mr. Davison of Belfast, he went with a distinguished 
company to that town on Monday, and inspected its Colleges and other 
institutions, and was, say the local newspapers greatly pleased with 
what he saw. 





Foreign aud Calouial, 

Staurt.—The Emperor arrived at the camp of Chalons on Saturday. 
. Yesterday,” says the Moniteur, “ the camp was a military school, at- 
tentive and serious; today it is an assemblage of men animated by that 
enthusiasm which gives to our army on the ficld of maneuvyres, as on 
the field of battle, the last degree of its perfection !” 

Prince Napoleon, returning from Berlin, stayed awhile in Paris, and 
then went on to the Chalons camp, where he had a long talk with his 
cousin on Tuesday. On the same day, as the official journal reports, 

General Codrington, of the English Army, and Colonel Blanc, arrived 
at the camp, and were invited by the Emperor to spend some days at the 
Imperial head-quarters.” , 

44 report is current in various quarters that the Emperor of Russia 
will visit France, perhaps England, but not before he has completed the 
measures for the emancipation of the serts ! 

A convention just concluded between the Government and the Crédit 


| sident. 


| 





Foncicr Company for the advance by that establishment of 100 millions 
of francs for draining purposes. 


Paurtugal.—The Portuguese authorities in one of the ports of the 
Mozambique recently seized a French ship, the Charles and Georges, said 
to have been hunting up slaves in that region. The ship is now in the 
Tagus. It has been condemned as a prize. The French Government 
demands restitution and compensation, and is about to support the de- 
mand by two ships of the line, 

A letter from Paris thus puts the case on both sides 
that capital, 

** The Charles and Georges was seized by the Portuguese 
Mozambique waters on the ground of her being caught in an interdicted 
port, and that the French Government demands that she shall be restored, 
and satisfaction given for the outrage. The French Government deny that 
the ship was engaged in the slave-trade, but that she was merely engaged 
to convey free labourers to the Isle La Reunion. They also maintain as 
a principle, which cannot and must not be called in question by any fo- 
reign government, that the presence of a French delegate on board a 
French merchant vessel is a guarantee that the occupation of the ship 
is a lawful one; and that consequently such ship cannot be visited, 


as understood in 


authorities in the 


overhauled, and much less seized. hey allege that in the pre- 
sent instance, the blacks who were on board were labourers who 
had engaged of their own free will to proceed to La Reunion, 


under regular passports furnished by the authorities at Mozambique. 
sie Now let us hear the other side. It is certain that the Charles and 
Georges was found in a place interdicted to general commerce—known and 
admitted to be so interdicted. 110 negroes were found on board. On these 
unfortunate creatures being interrogated they, as I am assured, declared 
that they were taken from Mozambique against their will. The delegate 
and captain were then asked to exhibit the passports alleged to be given by 
the authority at Mozambique, who had received the usual fees, as it was 
manifestly a breach of duty on the part of any Portuguese authority to de- 
liver passports or permit to a ship found hiring labourers in an interdieted 
port. When the document was produced it proved to be merely a pass, not 
issued by any Portuguese authority whatever, but by the Sheik or chief of a 
savage tribe, who probably was himself the purveyor of this merchandize.” 

Spain, —The elections for the new Cortes are fixed for the 7th No- 
vember, Some degree of liberty seems to be allowed both to the press 
and the private citizen; since the opposition to O'Donnell in the news- 
papers is vigorously carried on, and the Madrid Progressistas are allowed 
There is a Central Progressistas Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Senor Olozaga. It has :just adopted an ad- 
dress sanctioned by a public mecting. The object of the party is said to 
be the giving to the Spanish people all liberty possible with the Consti- 
tutional monarchy, The political faith of the party is to be enforced by 
all legal means. They are to take part in the elections, and make a 
figure in Parliament, Above all they are to obey the law. In Parlia- 
ment they are to oppose the Government, but look to measures rather 
than men. 

** Should the Government propose laws which approach our principles, 
the duty of the Progressista Deputies will be to defend their own principles 
in all their purity, and if success cannot be obtained they must leave for 
better days the complete triumph of their wishes, and limit those at first to 
what is possible. What is now done in England—England, the classic land 





| of liberty aud the model for all free governments—by Members of Parlia- 


ment of the most radical opinions, although our condition is very different, 
should clearly be imitated ty us. Yes, we should try to imitate that great 
people in the prudence with which it sets about the reform of its political 
and social organization, in the perseverance with which it acts until it suc- 
ceeds, and, more than all, in the tenacity with which it holds to its re- 
forms.”’ 

Prussia. -Some latitude of discussion is now allowed in Berlin, and 
it is taken as a proof that the Prince’s influence is gaining the upper 
hand. The police have been rebuked for hasty seizures, and articles in 
the regency condemned by them have been reprinted, The Zeit, a minis- 
terial organ, has rebuked the Aveutz Zeitung for putting forth an article 
restricting the meaning of the article in the Constitution providing for a 
regency. 

$auaria,—King Maximilian has dissolved the Chamber of Deputies. 
The reason for this step was the clection of Dr. Weis, a lawyer, as Pre- 
Weis had offended the Ministers by his speeches. Ie is a pro- 
fessor, and the Minister endeavoured to prevail upon the University 
authorities to refuse leave of absence to the offender, Thereupon the 
Chamber elected him, and got dissolved. 

K uss5ia.—The meaning of the statement, that a Parliament of Nobles 


| was about to assemble at St. Petersburg, is now manifest through the 


speeches delivered by the Emperor in his recent tour through the heart 
of his dominions. It appears that after the rescript touching the eman- 
cipation of the serfs had been issued, at the request, says the Em- 
peror, of the Governments of Lithuania and St. Petersburg, pro- 
vincial committees were formed for the purpose of framing plans on the 
bases prescribed by the Emperor. These committees have not made 
such progress as the Emperor desired. There are laggards, obstructives. 
Nobles are backward; peasants impaticnt, agitated, fluctuating. The 
Emperor's tour seems to have been undertaken with the view of rousing 
up the nobles to a sense of their position, and urging them on with the 
work. He has told them that, when their provincial labours are com- 
pleted, they may send two delegates to St. Petersburg, there to delib« rate 
on the final plan. This assembly, ‘ General Committee,” he calls it, 
will be the Parliament of Nobles of the Berlin telegraphic despatch. 

The speeches of the Emperor are very remarkable, showing as they do 
the spirit in which he is at work, and the spirit of those by whom he 
must work. THlere are some extracts— 

At Tver.—* 1 have now confided to you a work—one of the most impor- 
tant for you and myself—the improvement of the condition of the peasants. 
I hope that you will justify my contidence. It is for your delegates to oc- 
cupy themselves with this important affair. Weigh the matter well, deli- 
berate yourselves, and seek the means of regulating the new condition of 
the peasantry according to each locality, and in conformity with the princi- 
ples announced in my reseripts, in order that the results may not entail in- 
conveniences either upon them or yourselves. You know how much I have 
your welfare at heart; but I hope also that the interest of your peasants is 
dear to you. I have, therefore, the conviction that you will strive to have 
everything regulated ina manner useful to the common interests of all.” 

At Kostroma.—* The reception of yesterday touched me deeply, and I 
thank you for the zeal with which you have anticipated my desire to im- 
prove the condition of the peasants. This question, so seriously affecting 
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Russia’s future, moves me tothe heart. I hope you will justify my expec- 
tation in this question, which is in a manner a vital question, by adapting 
tothe local wants the fundamental —_— enunciated in my rescripts, 
and by terminating with God’s aid this work without detriment to your- 
selves or the peasants.” 

At Nijni Novgorod.—* Your task, in the grave question now pending, is 
to balance private interests with the welfare of all. Yet, I hear with regret, 
that egotistie opinions are springing up in your midst. I regret this, gen- 
tlemen. Selfish views spoil everything that is good. Abandon them. I 
depend upon you. I hope they will no longer make their appearance, for 
then only will the common cause make progress. I know you have made 
real efforts and considerably advanced the work. Continue! This day the 
term fixed for the labours expires, but as I know that they are not yet 
ended, I have consented to prolong it to the Ist of October. But by the Ist 
October you will have completed them, will you not, gentlemen? I reckon 
upon you; I trust in you, and you will not deceive me. The path 
is traced out; do not abandon the principles laid down in my rescripts or 
the programme I gave you. Your ms will be revised in the general 
committee, and I permit you to delegate two members elected from your 
body to supply alt necessary explanations, and these ought to be made so 
as to harmonise with the welfare of all. Act, gentlemen, in such a way 
that it may be well for yourselves and not ill for the others. I do, indeed, 
wish you to consult your own interests, but do not forget those of others. 
Confiding in you, I te you will justify my confidence.” 

At Moscow.—‘ Gentlemen, I am always happy at being able to address 
thanks to the nobility; but it is not in my nature to speak against my con- 
science. I always speak the truth, and, to my great regret, I this day cannot 
thank you. You may remember, two years ago, in this hall, I spoke to you 
of the necessity of proceeding, sooner or later, to the reform of those laws 
which regulate servitude—a reform that must come from above, that it may 
not come from below. My words have been ill understood. Since then, 
this reform has been the object of my constant solicitude, and having in- 
voked the Divine blessing on my undertaking, I have commenced the work. 
When, at the request of the governments of St. Petersburg and Lithunia, 
my reseripts appeared, I expected, I confess, that the nobility of Moscow 
would have been the first to answer my appeal. But it was the nobles of 
Nijnii-Novgorod who took the lead, and the government of Moscow figures 
neither in the second nor the third rank. I have felt great sorrow at this, be- 
cause I am proud at having been born at Moscow, because I always 
loved this city when heir-apparent to the throne, because I still love 
it as my native city. 1 have fixed for you the bases of 
reform, and I shall never swerve from them. 5 ee oe 
the nobility; I regard it as the first support of the throne. I desire 
the welfare of the people, but have no intention that it should be effected 
to your detriment; but you yourselves, in your own interest, ought to en- 
deavour to improve the condition of the peasants. Remember that all Rus- 
sia has its eyes fixed on the government of Moscow. I am always ready to 
do for you all that lies in my power todo; give me, then, the possibility 
of espousing your interests. Do you understand me, gentlemen? I havi 
been told that the committee have already effected much ; I have read the 
minutes of its sittings; Ihave approved several of the regulations. Once 
again, I repeat to you, gentlemen, that you so act as to enable me to take 
» your interests. It is thus that you will justify the confidence I have 
placed in you,” 

These remarkable speeches are given to the world by the Nord which 
derives them from its Moscow correspondent. 

The reviews at Warsaw were finished on the 30th September, when the 
Emperor left that capital for St. Petersburg. 


@uited States.—The Asia arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, with 
advices from New York to the 22d September. 

The chief point of interest is the news that William Walkcr has once 
more sailed for the Isthmus of Panama, in company with a certain 
Colonel von Natzmer. The New York Herald says— 

“ The preparatory plan of the new filibuster movement is understood to 
be somewhat as follows—General Walker will remain at Panama until the 
arrival at that port of the steam ship Hermann, with a number of filibusters, 
said to have been taken out by her. The Hermann, asis well known, carried 
out a large quantity of provisions, including, it is said, some heavy boxes. 
It is reported that Walker will not go to Nicaragua by way of San Juan del 
Sur, nor by Realejo, as his disembarkation might possibly be impeded by 
the American or British vessels of war; but he is to Jand at a small port 
about fifteen miles south of Realejo, from which a passable cart-road leads to 
Leon. According to statements of filibusters here, the small steamers of 
the canal company, which sailed a few days since, have taken out some can- 
non, rifles, and ammunition to San Juan del Norte. If there should happen 
to be no men of war there when they arrive they will discharge their car- 
goes and proceed up the river. Should they meet with interruption, how- 
ever, they will take the route pursued by Colonel Anderson, up the Colorado 
River.” 

Gurkry.—Letters from Constantinople report the arrival there of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on the 19th September. Sir Henry Bulwer 
headed a deputation of British merchants assembled to welcome him. 
He also called on the Grand Vizier, and returned Sir Henry’s visit. Lord 
Stratford was to have two interviews with the Sultan—one private, one 
public ; at the latter he would present to the Sultan an autograph letter 
trom Queen Victoria. The interview with the Grand Vizier was charac- 
terized by friendly sentiment and mutual good will. 

Srrsia.—aA revolution has taken place in Persia. Mirza Aga Khan, 
the Persian Sadr Azam, has been degraded and arrested. ‘his step is 
resolved on in consequence of the discoveries made in an investigation 
instituted by order of the Shah into the veritable motives of the last war 
against England. ‘These discoveries, it is stated, were of such a 
nature that the Shah resolved that the post of Vizir should be suppressed, 
and that the authority of that great dignity should be exercised by a 
supreme council, consisting of five Ministers, all responsible to the 
Sovereign. A French officer, who holds the grade of general of division 
in the Persian army, and Ferukh Khan, who is well known by his 
recent missions to Europe, are to form part of this council, the former as 
Minister of War and the latter as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Ferukh Khan left Constantinople for Teheran, in all haste, on the 
28th September. 


Subia.—The fuller despatches from Bombay arrived on Monday. 
They confirm, but hardly add to the contents of the telegraphic mes- 
sages. Some extracts, however, from the letters of the special corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, written at Simla, may not be uninteresting. 

The Army.—* The committees at home and in India may arrive at any 
conclusions they please respecting the reorganization of the Indian army, 
but one fact, decisive of our dependence on the natives themselves, is un- 
doubted—namely, that under the names of local levies, irregulars, and 
police, there has grown up, at an enormous expense, a new native army, quite 
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as large as that which mutinied in 1857. Taking these corps and 
ments and levies already raised with those in the course of fo i : 
aggregate in a month or so will amount to 130,000 men, of whom 80,000-ane 
Punjaubees, But there isa materia! difference in our comparative 
The new army has no artillery. When the mutiny broke out in 
1857, on the Bengal establishment there were only 22,668 Euro; soldiers 
on the muster-roll, In May 1858, there were 61,191 English soldien 
Bengal, and that number will be considerably larger, in all probability in 
the corresponding period of next year. But, in the present unsettled state of 
feeling in India, and with the chance of native levies joining native ingur. 
gents, we should not be wise if we did not at once secure our position by an 
overwhelming force of European artillery. It is painful to be obliged to 
express doubts respecting the fidelity of troops now fighting under our ban. 
ners, or to speak more correctly, it is distressing to be compelled to consider 
their disloyalty as an ingredient in the necessary calculation of our strength, 
There have been rumours that the conspiracy at Dera Ismael Khan was not 
confined to the Malwa Sikhs, and that a regiment raised by Van Cortlandt 
and stationed further south, has given reason to apprehend that it 
was to some extent implicated. However, it must be remembered that 
of the whole force of Punjaubees —_ a third or so are real Sikhs, 
the remainder about 18,000 are mixed Hindoos, and about 36,000 are Pup. 
jabee Mussulmans. Any one ean become a Sikh or a Mahomedan by under. 
going the necessary ceremonies moral and physical ; but it is impossible 
for one to become a Hindoo by a profession of faith or a corporeal sacrifice, 
In India our whole force may be estimated proximately at the following 
figures :—British soldiers, 87,000; native troops, 188,000; native mili 
police, trained and disciplined like regular troops, 97,000 ; total Euro- 
wei 87,000 ; total natives, 285,000. But the forces in Oude, Pegu, and 
Sengal Proper are not included in those figures. About 15,000 must be 
added in order that we may ascertain the force which is now in the pay of 
the British Government in India, with the certainty of a large increase, J 
shall return to this subject in my next letter, but I hope, meantime, that 
the rumours we hear, that seventy-six batteries and 10,000 men have been 
fixed for Bengal, andtwenty-six and twenty-eight batteries and 5000 men 
for Bombay and Madras respectively, may prove correct. .... An 
had just been issued for the tormation of four very large regiments of Euro- 
pean Dragoons, and an intention existed of retaining the disarmed regi- 
ments of light cavalry which had not mutinied. Sir John Lawrence and 
Sir J. Cotton protested against such an act, and declared that those regi- 
:, were, if possible, worse than the corps which had openly mutinied, 
‘olonel Durand therefore recommended that, instead of four large regiments 
* Av 















with such auxiliaries, there should be ten new regiments of 450 sabreg 
each, to be raised at home, of moderate standard, and the plan is now under 
the consideration of Government. India will thus be made tolerably in- 





dependent of her Majesty’s eavalry in ease they should be wanted at home 
or elsewhere, and I believe the Governor-General and the Commander-in 
Chief concur in the views of Colonel Durand’s memorandum.” 

The Siihs.—I may remark that the affair at Dera Ismail Khan, which 
has been exaggerated by some, as it has been undervalued by others, has 
given rise to much uneasiness. Whether the authorities know more than 
they would like to be made public, or that they are acting in a spirit of pree 
caution, it is certain that measures have been taken to secure Lahore whi 
prove that it has been, or might be, the object of the conspirators to seize 
upon it. At the dead of night two compamies of her Majesty’s 7th Fusi- 
liers were marched into the fort of Lahore, and all natives on duty were re- 
lieved. The Deputy-Commissioners have received orders to be on the alert 
throughout the north-western frontier and the Punjaub. Mr. Barnes, the 
issi has repaired to Umballa from Kussowlee, and several officers 












Commissioner, 

of artillery and infantry at Cimla have been ordered to join their regiments 
without delay. On the other hand, it is to be observed, however, 
that several officers of rank have been allowed to come up to the 
hills, which looks as if matters were not thought to be very serious, 





Sir Charles Windham, commanding at Lahore, Sir Robert Garrett, 
commanding at Umballa, and Brigadier Stisted, at Sealkote, have are 
rived here (Simla) within the last few days. The principal signiticance 
and danger of the conspiracy was to be found in the fact that they are Sikhs 
—even though they be of Malwa—who have been conspiring against us, A 
Sikh rebellion now would be all but fatal to our empire. It is but nine 
years since they were our most deadly foes, as they have just been 
i The 








our best allies.” Our danger arises from their inactivity. army 
trained by Runjeet Singh’s lieutenants could not rest till they had 
crossed the Sutlej and invited defeat, simply because they had nothing 


» to do. The iy raised by John Lawrence to save India may 
“ually restless, and there is reason, indeed, to believe that Prometheus 
raid of his own creation—not afraid in a cowardly sense, but alive to 
dangers which may arise from an uudesirable exercise of his giant 
They are well mixed up with our own regiments, and they are 
without artillery, but still they muster 75,000 horse and foot. Now they 
are gorged with plunder, and so far are contented. But every step must be 
watched, and it must not be forgotten that Sikhs were often the foremost 
and bloodiest, as being the most daring and resolute, in the late mutinies. 
The disarmed 39th Native Infantry, which was to have been rearmed by the 
onspirators in the event of success, is ordered to Sealkote, where it will be 
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stationed probably between the cavalry and the guns of the brigade stationed 
ther 

1 Ctvil Hero.—“ Mr. Kavanagh, who made himself so famous by his 
daring devotion in issuing from the Residency and passing through a city 


swarming with cruel enemies in order that he might guide Sir Colin’s foree 
m the Alumbagh and give him information for the relief of the gallant 
garrison, and whose gallantry and zeal were equally conspicuous in su 
quent operations, has again distinguished himself under very trying cireum- 
stances. He had been selected by the Chief Commissioner for the civil 
charge of the district of Muhiabad, the town being protected by a military 
police regiment and eighty Sowars under Captain J. | seman and Lieutenant 
Ffrench of the 58d Regiment, who were preparing fora siege. On Mr. 
Kavanagh’s arrival he pushed out a police station nine miles further west, 
but the Sundeela insurgents came down on the 30th of July, 1500 strong, 
two guns, and surrounded the twenty police, who, aided by three 
rdars and 40 zemindars had thrown themselves into a fortified | 
which served as a thannah, or police-station. Mr. Kavanagh had warne 
the neighbouring zemindars that, if they failed to aid the police in their 
hour of danger, they would meet with swift and certain punishment, a8 12 
case of assault they would be promptly assisted. The attack began at 
9 a.m., and at 12 at noon, Mr. Kavanagh and Lieutenant Ffrench started 
with tive hundred military police, half of them natives of Oude, and forty 
sowars. By 2 o'clock they had reached a ridge from which they could aee 
the zemindary force engaged with the enemy. The enemy opened fire on 
them from one gun, and sent out a body of skirmishers to check the advance 
of the relieving force, Ffrench led his infantry right at the village in 
which the enemy were posted, and Mr. Kavanagh, placing himself at 
head of his little body of horse, went straight at the enemy’s cavalry. The 
latter broke and fled, and the infantry took to flight as Ffrench neared them 
with such rapidity that our sowars only cut up thirty or forty of them. 4m 
a few moments the enemy had disappeared, foie a few more in a gallant 
sally of the beleaguered police and zemindars. We lost one man and eight 
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horses, and Mr. Kavanagh’s horse was wounded by a sword-cut. This 
little affair has also produced a good result ; the zemindars of the district 
now voluntarily maintain a force of four hundred matchlockmen to protect 
the police thannah at Raheemabad, and Mr. Kavanagh rode within four 
miles of the enemy at Sundeela, without obstruction, a day or two after- 


wards,” 


LORD CANNING’S REPLY TO LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

The demand for the despatch or despatches which Lord Canning had 
sent to the Secret Committee in answer to Lord Ellenborough’s notorious 
missive of the 19th April has been rather —_— y followed by its produc- 
tion, On Tuesday the Secretary of State for India forwarded copies to 
the morning papers, and on Wednesday this document was published. 

It bears date Allahabad, June 17, 1858; it occupies three columns of 
small type in the Z¥mes ; and contains fifty paragraphs, This despatch 
may be divided into three parts—the first which deals with Lord Ellen- 
borough’s despatch, iis publication, and probable effects; the second 
which vindicates the Oude proclamation ; the third which contains such 
notes on the effect of Lord Canning’s policy as the early date at which 
he wrote afforded. Lord Canning thus commences. 

*‘ Honourable Sirs—I have the honour to reply to your despatch, No. 
1954, of the 19th of April. 

«That despatch condemns in the strongest terms the proclamation which, 
on the 3d of March, I directed the Chief Commissioner of Oude to issue from 

ucknow. 

i 2. Although written in the Secret Committee, the despatch was made 
ublic in England three weeks before it reached my hands. It will in a few 
} be read in every station in Hindostan, 

3. Before the despatch was published in England, it had been an- 
nounced to Parliament by a Minister of the Crown as conveying disapproval 
in every sense of the policy indicated by the Governor-General’s proclama- 
tion. Whether this description was an accurate one or not I do not inquire. 
The telegraph has already carried it over the length and breadth of India.” 

Had the despatch never passed out of the records of the Secret Committee 
it would have deeply mortified Lord Canning; but its publication tended 
to increase his difficulties by encouraging resistance and delusive hopes. 
So far as it affects him personally he will say but little. 

“ No taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter they may, will turn me 
from the path which I believe to be that of my public duty. I believe that 
a change in the head of the Government of India at this time, if it took 
place under the circumstances which indicated a repudiation on the part of 
the Government in England of that policy which hes hitherto been pur- 
sued towards the rebels of Oude, would seriously retard the pacification of 
the country. I believe that the policy has been from the beginning merci- 
ful without weakness, and indulgent without compromise of the dignity of 
the Government. I believe that wherever the authority of the Government 
has been established it has become manifest to the people in Oude, as else- 
where, that the indulgence to those who make submission, and who are free 
from atrocious crime will be large. 1 believe that the issue of the proclama- 
tion which has been so severely condemned was thoroughly consistent with 
that policy, and that it is so viewed by those to whom it is addressed, I 
believe that that policy, if steadily pursued, offers the best and earliest pro- 
spect of restoring peace to Oude upon a stable footing. Firm in these con- 
victions, I will not, in a time of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, lay 
down of my own act the high trust which I have the honour to hold.” 

Then he states the grounds of his policy, and urges that if, after con- 
sidering them, the Home Government is not satisfied, they will dismiss 
him of his office with the least possible delay. Referring to those pas- 
sages of Lord Ellenborough’s despatch, wherein he deals with the an- 
nexation of Oude, questions its justice, and intimates that the people of 
Oude were rather engaged in legitimate war than rebellion, and therefore 
entitled to indulgence, Lord Canning, declining to discuss the two former 
propositions, says— 

** As to the indulgence due to the people of Oude, your honourable Com- 
mittee will, I am sure, do me the justice to admit that no misgiving as to 
the character of our dealings with the Oude State was necessary to induce 
me to declare, without any injunction from yourselves, that the talookdars 
and landholders of Oude must be viewed in a very different light from that 
in which rebels in our old provinces are to be regarded. I found suflicient 
reason for this in the facts that the allegiance of these men, when they 
broke into rebellion, was little more than a year old, and that they had be- 
come British subjects by no act of their own; that our rule had brought 
loss of arey upon many of them, and upon some an unjust loss; and 
that it had diminished the importance and arbitrary power of all. I con- 
sidered these facts to be a palliation of rebellion even where hostility to us 
had been most inveterate, and therefore I put aside altogether the punish- 
ments of death, tran sportation, and imprisonment, and while marking those 
who had rebelled with the penalty which in India, as elsewhere, has been 
again and again recognized as a fitting punishment of rebels—namely, the 
forfeiture of their rights in the soil,—I promised indulgence to those who 
should make prompt submission.” Now of the effect of the publication 
of the despatch in general and immediately he expresses great apprehension. 
“Although the rising against our authority in Oude has been general, 
almost universal, it has been singularly devoid of a national character. 
Except for the purpose of reducing our garrison in Lucknow, and afterwards 
of holding the city against us, there appears to have been no common 
cause among our assailants. Since the capture of Lucknow we have had 
against us the party of the Begum and her son, claiming to represent the 
Royal family of Onde; the party of the Moulvic, a Mahomedan fanatic ; 
the party of the Nazim, an adventurer without rights or property in the 
province ; the Sepoys who have passed from one leader to another according 
as they have been able to extort the highest pay; and a number of the ta- 

dars and zemindars, some few of whom, at the head of bands of their 
own, have plundered and oppressed their enemies and those whom they be- 
lieved to be our friends, while others, generally of less influence, have been 
tempted or coerced into joining the ranks of the Begum or the Moulvie. 
There is little concert or cohesion between any of these parties. Indeed, 
tween those of the Begum and the Moulvie there has been not only com- 
plete separation but open hostility.” If the Government, he says, hesitates 
betes its right to possess Oude, many who have no sympathy with her 
would be drawn to the side of the Begum. If the Government in India 
the Onn Supported in the assertion of its authority, and in declaring that 
tati de ple may in strict right be treated as rebels, a powerful temp- 
would offered to them to maintain the struggle, aul renew it. 
ext he treats of the Oude proclamation, and the spirit in which it was 
conceived and acted upon. He went to Allahabad in January, to obtain 
accurate, and recent information respecting Oude, not from formal 
reports but living and experienced persons. He arrived at two conclusions ; 
t all questions of capital punishment, or even of punishment by 
tion or imprisonment, should be set aside, where the rebels 
were free from the stain of murder; and secondly, that the punishment 
for rebellion sh . ’ , , 
‘on should be the confiscation to the State of proprietory rights 





in the soil. It has been repeatedly enforced in India; may be easily 
tempered; enables the Government to reward the faithful; inflicts no 
stain upon native honour; tends to settle disputes. Lord Canning ob- 


jects to proclamations as a mode of influencing the natives, because 


prefer the word of an officer to a printed paper; but the want of troops 
compelled him to issue the proclamation. It declared confiscation rather 
than threatened it, because the natives attach little importance to 
threats. Having explained so far, Lord Canning proceeds to show why 
he made no attempt in his proclamation to point out the different mea- 
sures of indulgence, by a reference to the recent condition of the talook- 
dars. This part of the despatch is of great interest. 

“24, When we assumed the government of Oude in 1856, the greater part 
of the province was held by talookdars, who represented its aristocracy. 
They have been called the ‘barons of Oude,’ but this term applied to them 
as a class is misleading. Some had received titles from the Tings of Oude 
for services rendered, or by Court favour. Some few are the representatives 
of ancient families, but the majority are men distinguished neither by birth, 
good service, or connexion with the soil, who, having held office under the 
native Government as nazims (/.¢., governors,) or chuckledars (i. ¢., col- 
lectors of Government rents,) or having farmed the revenue of extensive 
tracts, had taken advantage of the weakness of the native Government and 
its indifference to all considerations of justice so long as it received revenue ; 
had abused the authority confided to them by that Government; and b 
means of deeds of sale, sometimes extorted by violence, sometimes obtain 
by fraud, had become the nominal proprietors, and the actual possessors of 
the villages, or the majority of the villages, which formed what they called 
their talookdas, or estates. 

‘*Owing to the ascendancy which the men of this class acquired, the 
weakness of the native Government, the venality of the Courts, and the 
absence of justice, the condition of the actual occupants of the soil of the 
province was one of unparalleled depression. Their rights had ceased to 
exist, or were reduced to a mere shadow ; they could get no protection from 
the Government; they were completely in the power of the talookdars, and 
were subject to every kind of oppression, tyranny, and exaction. In nume- 
berless instances they were compelled by the talookdars to execute deeds of 
sale, alienating whatever proprietary right they nominally possessed; and 
they lost but little by the act, for the practical fruition of proprietary right 
they had scarcely known. 

** Such being the condition of things in Oude, the Government of India 
perhaps with more of chivalrous justice than political ager determined 
at once to reinstate these proprietary occupants of the soil in what were 
believed to be their hereditary rights, and to restore the ancient vill 
communities; and upon the annexation ‘of the country the Chief Commis- 
sioner was instructed to make the settlement of the land revenue with the 
proprietary occupants of the soil, to the exclusion of middlemen, This in- 
struction was carried into execution in some districts with undue haste, 
harshly, and upon insufficient evidence; and where this took place injus- 
tice was done to the talookdars, some of whom were deprived of villages 
which had long been attached to their talookas, and their titles to whick 
were not satisfactorily disproved. 

** The injustice might, and probably would, have been corrected in--—- 
making the revised settlement; but this does not exeuse or palliate the 
wrong. 

‘*¢The mutinies broke out. It might have been expected that when ine 
surrection first arose in Oude, and before it had grown to a formidable head, 
the village occupants who had been so highly favoured by the British Go- 
vernment, and in justic e to whom it had initiated a policy distasteful to the 
most powerful class in the province, would have come forward in support of 
the Government who had endeavoured to restore them to their hereditary 
rights, and with whose interests thcir interests were identical. Such, howe 
ever, was not the case. So far as I am yet informed, not an individual dared 
to be loyal to the Government which had befriended him. ‘The village oc- 
cupants, as a body, relapsed into their former subjection to the talookdar, 
owned and obeyed his authority as if he had been their lawful suzerian, aw 
joined the ranks of those who rose up in arms against the British Govern- 
ment. The endeavour to neutralize the usurped and largely-abused power 
of the talookdars by recognizing the supposed proprietary rights of the people, 
and thus arousing their feelings of self-interest and evoking their gratitude, 
had failed utterly. 

‘*The time arrived when it became necessary to consider how the pro- 
vince should be dealt with upon the reéstablishment of our power and au- 
thority in its capital. On the one hand was the patent fact that those whom 
we had desired to benefit, and had to our thinking benefited, did not value 
the rights which we had restored to them, and that, far from standing up 
in defence of those rights, and in support of the Government which had Coos 
the means of reviving them, they had acted in complete subordination to the 
talookdars, and had been no less forward than these latter in their efforts to 
subvert the authority of that Government, and to expel its officers. On the 
other hand was the no less certain fact that, with but few honourable ex- 
ceptions, all the talookdars—many who had not suffered in the smallest de- 
gree by our fiscal measures, and some who had benefited by them, having 
been allowed at the settlement to retain all, or nearly all, the villages come 
posing their talookas on reduced assessments—had taken up arms against 
the British Government, had either themselves participated or had sent their 
retainers to aid in the relentless attacks on the Coteabe Residency, had for- 
cibly resumed the occupation of their talookas, and had in many ways mani- 
fested their malignant hostility to the British Government.” 

Under these circumstances to have recalled the state of things immedi- 
ately before the rebellion would have been to court failure; and to have ree 
verted to the state of things as found at the annexation would have been te 
concede victory to rebels and put a premium on insurrection. 

No difficulty, he says, has been found in explaining to talookdars that 
confiscation did not necessarily mean permanent deprivation of rights. 
[Here Lord Canning deals with an objection raised by Sir James Outram to 
the proclamation as first drawn, an objection that led to its amendment; 
and expresses his surprise that this objection should have been raised, bee 
cause Sir James himself had previously recommended large confiscations, } 

The third section of the despatch treats of the effect of the proclama- 
tion, and is now somewhat out of date. It shows that Mr. Montgomery 
had made some progress, that in the middle of June his reports had been less 
favourable ; but that neither Lord Canning nor Mr, Montgomery were 
disheartened by the temporary check. Evidence is offered to show that 
were there troops to support the loyal, three-fourths of the talookdars 
would return to their allegiance. The season when these anticipations 
can be tested will be when troops can again move rapidly over the coun- 
try. Lord Canning thinks that a spirit of loyalty will then declare itself 
generally throughout the province. 

Ina y Bere dated July 4, Lord Canning returns thanks for the vote 
of confidence in him passed by the Court of Directors last May, and 
generally explains the grounds of his policy, set forth at length in the 
above-described despatch to the Secret Committee. 
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PPiscellancans. 
THE WEEDON INQUIRY. 
The complicated investigation into the doings at Weedon is still in pro- 
ss. The Commissioners have very large powers and the inquiries they 
institute are most searching. It has been shown on unexceptionable tes- 
timony, that not only was the staff at Weedon inadequate to the work to 





be done, but that the accounts were kept in a most irregular manner, 
sometimes on loose pieces of paper; and that in several cases the in- 
spector, storekeeper, and issuer, were all the same person. It has 
been proved that remonstrances made by at least one official, produced 
no other effect than to obtain for him an unenviable notoricty 
in the establishment. There were great facilities for extensive frauds 
had the officers chosen to avail themsclves of them. There was “ no- 
thing to prevent them from cheating the Government.” They had not 
only great power, but small salaries—salaries that ‘ render them liable 
to suspicion.” But so far as the inquiry has gone not a shadow of evi- 
dence has turned up to show that the stories of bribery and corruption, 
said to be believed in the city on mere hearsay, are true. Upon this 
subject the Commissioners have made some severe remarks, and have 
emphatically expressed their belief that the stories are scandalous. 

In one case, the War Office authorities, after reading a report of the 
evidence of one officcr in the Times respecting the disposal of some socks, 
sent down a telegraphic despatch, directing that the witness should be 
called upon to state his authority. The Commissioners were very indig- 
nant at this interference of the War Office on the faith of unauthorized 
reports. Mr. Turner, then Chairman, said— 

*©We come here under a commission from the Crown, and we consider 
that we are also representatives of the public, who are deeply interested in 
this inquiry. We call all such witnesses before us as we may think proper 
to call. We consider that, not only is this establishment in some degree 
under trial before the Commissioners now assembled, but that the esta- 
blishment at the War Office is also on its trial. We are by no means satis- 
fied by our inquiries that this establishment is alone to blame in the reve- 
lations that have been made, and we desire the War Office will not take the 
liberty of interfering in any degree with any evidence or with any witnesses 
we may call before us.”’ 

Mr. Turner subsequently declared, that if any witness were threatened 
or punished he would bring his case before the House of Commons, 
The War Office subsequently explained thet the despatch was only in- 
tended to see that the truth came out. 

One witness said, that in his opinion all the accountants in England 
would not be able to make the accounts correct. 

The Chairman—Therefore, on that view of the case, we shall at last be 
obliged to acknowledge that we cannot unravel this tangled web?” Wit- 
ness—‘* My own opinion is that that will be the result.” 

Mr. Selfe—** Within the district in London in which I administer justice 
there is a place ealled *‘ Labour-in-Vain Street.’ 1 think we had better hold 
our sittings in that appropriate locality.” 

When collecting his papers, previous to an adjournment Mr. Selfe 
looked about for a moment for something with which to tie them to- 
gether, remarking as he did so that surely there must be a picce of “ red 
tape” in an establishment like Weedon. 

On Wednesday the Commissioners were again sitting in London. Mr. 
Levy was examined respecting his purchases at the ‘Tower; he said he 
had bought cloth that ought not to have been sold. 

Mr. Turner said the impropriety was not in witness, who bought the cloth, 
but in its being sent to the ‘ 


Tower to be sold. 
Mr. Levy said he had bought the goods fairly and honestly in open com- 
——. He had often bought goods from the Government by which he 

ad been a loser. Mr. Selfe—‘* Well, come; that is per contra; and as 
you do not desire to tell your gains, we cannot ask you to tell your losses, 
Witness said, in general, the goods at the Tower sales brought a fair price, 
and seldom went much under the mark. Mr. Selfe said the charge against 
the War Office was, that they had sold a great number of things under 
value ; and if it could be proved that they had sold a good many things for 
more than their value that would go to counterbalance the account. 
Witness said he was sometimes a loser, and at others a gainer. 

The Commissioners met yesterday and adjourned the inquiry until 
Thursday week. Mr. Dalhousie Ramsay gave evidence in explanation 
of the mode of conducting the business at Weedon, involving a sketch 
of the rise and progress of that establishment. A contractor was 
examined to show how much behind hand the Government always is in 
settling accounts. Mr. Milton, senior clerk at the War Office, gave an 
explanation of the delay which has ensued in obtaining some necessary 
information. The War Office have been five weeks in preparing a cir- 
cular. 

Mr. Milton reminded the Commissioners, that within the last few days a 
very long return, involving much cere and labour in its preparation, had 
been promptly furnished to them from the War Office, on their requesting | 
to be sup Viet with it. The Chairman said that was an instance of what | 
could a ia when they tried. (4 dawgh.) Mr. Turner said, as a com- 
mercial man, he would make a very serious disturbance in his trading es- 
tablishment if it was brought to his knowledge that a delay of five weeks 
had taken place in preparing a circular. Subsequently, on another witness 

romising to furnish a return for which the Commissioners asked, the 
Chairman said, ‘* Well, considering there is much stress on the War Office 
at present, we don’t want you to hurry yourselves unnecessarily.” | 


{ Laughter.) 


The Queen has appointed Mr, William Rawson, Colonial Secretary of | 
the Cape of Good Hope, a Companion of the Civil Division of the Order 
of the Bath. 

The Queen has appointed Licutenant-Colonel Richard Clement 
Moody, R.E. to be Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works, and Mr. | 
Wymond Thomas Ugilvy Hamley, to be Collector of Customs for the | 
colony of British Columbia. 





Intelligence from Captain M‘Clintock, commanding the Fox steam 
acht in the Arctic seas, has been received and published. On the 26th 
uly the Fox was near Pond’s Bay, having safely crossed “the middle | 

ice of Baffin Sea, all well. The whalers had gencrously supplied them | 
with potatoes, beer, stores, and even fresh beef. 

‘* We have not been able to communicate with many of them, owing to 
our hurry to steam onward, but the fault has not been theirs that we have 
not received still larger supplies. Iam happy to say the Fox is as sound 
and well equipped as when she left England, and we are all in excellent 

Such extra supplies as may be necessary should our absence be 
prolonged beyond next year I intend to take on board at Beechey Island, 





as a measure of precaution. But it is not my intention (as yo - 
collect I stated at the outset) to expose my colanainns to you of - 
compelled to oon a third winter, if the object of my voyage can be 
without it. I like them all; they are up to their work, and deserving of m 
entire confidence.” y 


Mr. Henley, an eminent “telegraph engineer” has been o : 
with powerful instruments on the Atlantic cable. He has determi 
by experiments therein agreeing with Mr. Varley and others, that the 
fault in the insulation is about 300 miles from the shore of Ireland, In 
an able report he has described the nature of his experiments and the re- 
sults. He is of opinion that a fault or faults existed on the cable before 
it was submerged. He has hopes of renewing telegraphic correspond. 
ence by the aid of his machine. In the meantime he recommends that 
fifteen miles of the cable should be raised and tested. 





Mr. J. D. Coleridge, who defended the Rev. R. T. West on the occasion 
of the late Boyne Hill inquiry, is to be raised to the rank of Queen’s 
Counsel after commencement of Michaelmas Term in November next. The 
same honour will be conferred upon Mr, Hawkins, of the Home Circuit, and 
Mr. Karslake, of the Western Circuit. 

The Lord Chancellor has appointed Mr. J. B. Dasent, of the Norfolk Cjr- 
cuit, to the Judgeship of the Northumberland County Court vacated by the 
death of Mr, Losh. 

The official journal of the Two Sicilies announces that the Honourable J, 
K. Chandler had an audience of the King of Naples on the 20th September, 
to present his credentials as United States Minister to the Court of the Two 
Sicilies. Mr. Dale Owen has retired, 


Lord and Lady John Russell left Pembroke Lodge on Wednesday, on a 
visit to Harpton, Hereford, the seat of Sir G. C. Lewis; and on the 11th 
they proceed from that place to Liverpool. 

Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., left town on Saturday to visit the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at HMughendon Manor, Bucks. 

Prince Adalbert of Prussia, Lord High Admiral of the Prussian Navy, 
has paid a visit to Plymouth, and the Channel fleet, which was lying with- 
in the breakwater. 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte on Sunday visited Keswick and Appleby, 
accompanied by Mr. John Rayson, who has translated for him the Song of 
Solomon into the Cumberland dialect. 

A missionary party, consisting of Mr. Moffatt and wife, Mr. Moffat, jun., 
and wife, and the wife of Dr. Livingstone, were about to leave Cape Town 
in September for the interior. 





The Prince of Prussia arrived at Potsdam on Monday evening. 

The marriage of the Duke of Malakoff will be celebrated at St. Cloud on 
the 12th instant. He will return to London with the Duchess on the 13th 
or 14th of this month, This is doubted. 

The Silesian Gazette states, that in returning from Warsaw the Prince of 
Prussia met Prince Napoleon at Granitza, a station on the Prussian frontier. 
The two Princes breakfasted together, and afterwards remained in conference 
about three-quarters of an hour. 

Count Walewski has returned to the Hotel of Foreign Affairs from 
Biarritz. 





The Earl of Derby is again suffering from a fierce attack of gout. His in- 
veterate enemy takes possession of both feet and arms. Lord Derby is at 
Knowsley, and it is anticipated that he will be unable to attend the meeting 
of the Cabinet next week. 

It is said that the physicians of Lord Harris have advised him to return to 
Europe, and that Sir John Lawrence has been asked to take charge of 
Madras, 

Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest is “seriously indisposed.” His mother, 
and all the family, have come to London. ‘The medical men give hopes of 
recovery. 

The Worcester Chronicle regrets tohear, that on Tuesday evening Sir 
Thomas Winnington, Bart., M.P., fell with his horse, and broke his leg, at 
Stanford Court. 


A letter from Berlin of the 2d states, that the King has become consider- 
ably worse, and that one of his sides having become paralyzed, he could 
only be removed from one room to another in an armehair. 

The King of Denmark has again become so indisposed that he is confined 
to his bed, and consequently could not leave Glucksburg for Copenhagen to 
open the Legislative Session. 

The Ambassador of Prussia at Brussels, M. de Brockhausen, died on 
we night at Baden, where he had been staying for the recovery of his 
health. 

Colonel Von Haken, of the British Legion, a Waterloo hero, who fought 
under Blucher, died recently in Caffraria. 


The Emperor of Russia has just granted permission to the students of 
the University of* Moscow to publish a collection of translations of the best 
German, French, and other foreign works, to be printed at the cost of the 
University. 

The return of the Registrar-General still shows that “ the present time 
is unusually healthy” in London. The deaths were 1021, exceeding those 
of the preceding week; but the test of the average number of deaths 
being applied it appears that the 1021 is 240 fewer than usual. 

The Lloyd’s agent at Bristol reports a terrible calamity at sea. The 
Austria which left Bristol for America some weeks ago with 550 persons 02 
board, has been destroyed by fire. A French bark picked up 68 persons from 
the Austria’s boats and from pieces of floating wood. The news has 


| brought by au American ship which supplied provisions to the brig — 
| having on board 18 of the survivors. 


‘urther details will not arrive un 
the Vanderbilt steamer comes in from New York. 


~ BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 6th day of Oct. 1858. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 












Notesissued ....ssssceseeeees £33,325,310 ; Government Debt.......++++ - £11,015,108 
Other Securities........ - 3,499, 10 
Gold Coin and Bullion.......+ 18,850,8 
Silver Bullion. .......-«++++** - 
£33,325,310 £33 325,310 
BANKING DEPARTMEYT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ...... +++-£14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 31,669 
DE vedcecnenesseen eee 3,710,120 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £12,190 
Public Deposits* .. see «8,441,449 Other Securities......+++++++ . 1, 
Other Deposits ...........5++ 11,914,939 Notes ......0.ese00+ vee ose ae 165 
Seven Days and other Bills ., $13,767 Gold and Silver Coin ...++++++ ’ 
£39,432,265 39,432,265 
tect of Nati 1 Debt, & Acct. 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, C: 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


In the middle of a speech on fox-hunting, single-stick and plough- 
shares, at an agricultural dinner at Waltham, Leicest: rshire, Lord John 
Manners has been the first gently to break the sile nce of Ministers on the 
subject of the promised Reform Bill. From his speech we learn that 
there is to be a bill with a slight hint as to its spirit— 

“J have said that in the past session of Parliament there was not much to 
attract the attention of an agricultural assemblage. The future, of course, 
is dark, but at the same time it is more than probable that the question most 
likely to interest an agricultural assemblage in the next session of Parlia- 


ment will be the much-diseussed question of Parliamentary reform. 





of those curious turns of the wheel which mechanizes modern politics, it 
seems to be reserved for a Tory Government to render less anomalous, and to 
make better adapted to the growing intelligence, property, and numbers of 
the community, the Whig Reform Act of 1832. I can only say, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will enter upon that most serious task with the single 
‘and earnest endeavour so to mend the representation of the people in Par- 
liament as to secure the best electoral body and the best representative body 
which ean be obtained for the people of this country But, gentlemen, after 
all, hustings, registration courts, polling-booths, speeches from the hust- 
ings, and even speeches in Parliament, and divisions consequent thereupon, 
are only a means to an end, and that end is the good self-government of a 
Christian and a civilized community.” (Loud cheers.) 

At the same meeting, Lord John and his brother, the Duke of Rutland, 
spoke on the relations with France and the best mode of treating the 
rustic population. Lord John said— 

“I hope in our zeal and our endeavours to promote the education 
of the intellect we shall not altogether lose sight of the education of 
the bodies of the children of the labouring classes. I attach such im- 

rtance to the manly and athletic games and pastimes which have 
heretofore characterized all classes of our English community, that I would 
say to all men, however wise, however stupid, however rich, however old, 
stimulate and foster every manly and athletic game, commencing from mar- 
bles and ascending up to fox hunting, and if there be anything above and 
bevond fox hunting, then teach the labouring classes that, Tend them re- 
ligiously, and from the lowest and the humblest, up to the maturest and the 
highest of our national sperts and pastimes, let us endeavour to promote 
them one and all. I say this because I have noticed with pain and concern 
a heresy, as it seems to me, growing up and spreading in this country, the 
upshot of which will be that England will be divided into two great classes 
-—those who spin and those who study. Itis to promote some such consum- 


Upon | 
that question, of course, my lips are sealed, and I can only say, that by one | 


| gust, states that * th: 











during the day. A brilliant reception will be prepared for them. The 
entry into the town will be made in state, official receptions will take 
place, a church will be consecrated, and in the evening a grand ball will 
take place. Their Majesties will return to Paris on Tuesday.” 

__ The Invalide Russe has an article on the Russian establishment at 
Villafranea. It ridieules the fears expressed in Austrian and English 
journals, sneering at the former, and arguing with the latter in the sar- 
eastic vein. Respecting the fact itself, the journal says— 

“The Russian Steam Navigation Company, whose vessels now run direct 
from Odessa to the Mediterranean, has rented for twenty-four years, from 
the Sardinian Government, not the port of Villafranca, but a spot of ground 
on the eastern shore of the bay, in order to establish there storehouses and 
workshops, An Article in the regulations of the Company recognizes the 
right of Russian vessels of war to enter the ports where thi Company now 
have or may hereafter have establishments of this kind, in order to’ effect 
any needful repairs. This is the whole affair.” 

Intelligence, by telegraph from Corfu, from Australia to the 16th Au- 
contract between the Government and the six 
banks for the negotiation of the railway loan was signed on the 16th of 
August.” It is also stated that “a fire at Auckland had destroyed a 
large portion of the city.” : 


_Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke College, was yesterday appointed 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Oxford in the room of Dr. Williams, 


| Warden of New College, who declined to be reappointed. 


mation as this that we find that admirable speaker and sterling member of | 
Parliament, Mr. Bright, recommending emigration to the whisky-drinking, | 


joint-stock bank-breaking people of Glasgow ; and we have The Times, the 
great organ, as it used to be called, of public opinion in England, warning 
all the noblemen of Englend out of the hunting field. As many present 
know, I am no great rider, and do not profess to give much time or attention 
to hunting, but this I do know, that I never jog home after a day's hunting 
without feeling that I have seen or heard something which has added some- 
what to my small stock of knowledge, and without rejoicing as a politician— 
of course I do not use the term in a party sense—in the existence of that 
manly and invigorating pastime. Then, gentlemen, say I, long may there 
be a race of yeomen in England who, like my friends the Guys of Hatton, 
the Vincents of Bottesford, or the Blands of Marlborough, can carry off the 
prize in the cattle showyard and the brush at the head of the hunt.” (Loud 
chee rs.) 

The Duke of Rutland went to Cherbourg, and saw the “ magnificent 
spectacle” there presented; but it did not fill him with alarm. He de- 
sires to sce our establishments properly kept up, but he believes the 
French Emperor to be perfectly honest when he says that he wishes to 
cultivate the alliance with this country. Lord John Manners is of the 
same opinion, and gave an odd reasen for the faith that is in him. 

**So far from seeing in the erection of the great works at Cherbourg any 
proof of ill-will towards England, or any sign of impending hostility, I am 
myself disposed to see in the cordiality, frankness, and openness with which 
all the works were submitted to the inspection of the whole people of Eng- 
land, had they been disposed or able to go thither—I am disposed to see in 
these great works a pledge rather for future peace, inasmuch as they afford, 
on the one side (with the proper preparations which this country ‘and her 
Majesty’s Government may take on the other,) a natural means of defence 
from hostile aggression, and thus give a pledge and security for future 

ee,” 
Colonel Freestun, on Wednesday, told his constituents his belief on 
the same subject. 

“It is a perfect farce to think France is menacing England; it is a mere 
chimera. France has no idea of the sort. Some few wild spirits, and some 
few disaffected ones, may, I grant you, think so; but we shall be perfectly 
prepared, and surely our having had the hint has done us no harm.”’ 

Mr. Hugessen, speaking to his constituents at Deal, on Thursday, re- 
marked— 

In the kind of conversion exhibited by Lord Derby's Government, one of 
two dangers is to be apprehended—either that the Government will bring 
forward liberal measures to damage them in their introduction—or, if they 
are sincere, there is the danger of their running into the wildest extreme of 
radicalism, Thus, it is possible, upon the last assumption, for the new 
Reform Bill to contain not only the five points of the charter, but to have 
five other points of a Derby charter added. (Lawghter.) 

Mr. Hugessen seems to fear from the Derby Government a bill that 
will swamp the middle classes by giving power to the ** uneducated 
lower classes.” 


The following telegraphic despatch from Berlin, 
understood to be based upon official announcement. 

Berlin, October 8.—** The King has recognized the necessity, in order to the 
reestablishment of his health, of nominating the Prince of Prussia as Regent. 
His Royal Highness, has therefore, full charge of the Government of the 
country, and is authorized to act as he may think best in his capacity of Re- 
gent. e documents necessary to the confirmation of this resolution, and 
the other steps required by the laws of the constitution, are immediately 
pall I is probable that the Chambers will be convoked for the 20th 


A telegraphic despatch from Hamburg, dated this morning, states that 
a note yt —_ “ English Government invites the Hanoverian 
vernmen e known without delay its proposals relative to the 
abolition of the Stade dues.” ee ar : ; 


F yon Paris we learn, by my em that the Empress was to set out | 
ons, 


this “for th 
oi hee D or the camp at Ch 





dated yesterday, is 


“ 


The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, it may 
be as well to remind our readers, will meet at Liverpool, (by a clerical 
error we said Birmingham last week.) on Monday next. ‘Che President 
of the society is Lord John Russell; the Presidents of departments, 
include Lord Chancellor Napier, Mr. William Cowper, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Sir James Stephen. Already the 
journals contain lists ef papers to be read, some of them by very “ emi- 
nent hands.” 


Ata large meeting of the Middlesex bench of Magistrates yesterday, a 
licence for musie and dancing was granted to Robert Richard Bignell, the 
proprietor of the notorious casino, at the Argyll Rooms, Windmill Street, 
Haymarket. The license, refused last year, was granted on a division by 
25 to 14. 

Another person, Mr. Moss, “a merchant in extensive business at Heath- 
field, Manchester,”’ alleged to be in plicated with the Greek Calvocoressi in 
the coining of base Turkish moneys, has been arrested, and remanded by 
the Birmingham Magistrates until today. 


MARKET, 


ACHANGE, 


MONEY 
Srock | FRIDAY ArTrRKNoon, 

The Bank of England continues to receive an almost daily augmentation 
to the already enormous accumulation in the stock of bullion, The Di- 
rectors, however, have not yet considered it advisable to alter the existing 
rate of discount, although a reduction from 3 to 2} per cent has been 
anxiously looked for in some quarters for some time, and is expected to be 
announced at the termination of each weekly mecting. The terms for loans 
have generally ranged from 2 to 2) per cent. The payments on the 4th did 
not create any particular inquiry, and money is still in abundance in and 
out of the Stock Exchange. Notwithstanding this almost unprecedented 
state of ease in monetary affairs, business in the Stock Market remains ex- 
tremely inanimate. 

The English Funds have seareely varied } per cent all the week, and 
close this afternoon precisely as at the opening on Monday. Consols are 
98} 983, have been 984 98} for Money and 12th October, for November the 
last price is 98} 983. ‘Transactions for the next few days will probably be 
only in connexion with the approaching settling on the 12th, and some 
slight depression may oceur, but no important decine is expected for 
some time tocome. India Four per Cent Debentures are 99} 999, the next 
instalment of 25 per cent becomes due on the 18th instant. Bank Stock for 
Account has been negotiated today at 225}. 

There has been a good deal of animation during the past week in the 
Foreign Stock Market, most securities have improved 1 to 2 per cent. Vie- 
tor Emmanuel, which was last quoted 93 93!, are now 95 95}; Spanish 
Three per Cents and the Deferred are 1 per cent higher. The chief feature 
of the week in this market is the second issue in the new Turkish Loan of 
2,000,000/. this (Friday) was the last day appointed for the applications to 
be received at par; a tolerable amount of speculation has taken place in the 
two Turkish Serips, the new issue being quoted } dis, to par, the old Se ab 





remaining { } prem.; Turkish Six per Cent Stock, 97 97); Brazilian, 96 

; Spanish Three per Cents, 465 47; Ditto Deferred, 30} ; Ditto 
the Committee's Certificated, 6 6}; Buenos Ayres, 77 79; Mexican, 203 
203; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 90 91; Peruvian Three per Cent, 
70 71 ; Portuguese Three per Cent 47 47}. 

Business in the Railway Share Market has not been of an extensive cha- 
racter, and, in spite of the favourable character of many of the principal 
returns, prices are nearly all below those quoted last Saturday, Caledonian 
have declined 2 per cent, a call of 1007, having been made by the liquida- 
tors of the Western Bank; in other things, those of a leading cha- 
racter, an average fall of 4} per cent will be observed in quota- 
tions. Midland, 97] 981; Great Western, 54 54}; London and North- 
Western, 91} 913; London and South-Western, 95 95}; Lancashire and 
Yorksbire, 96) 963 ; York and North Midland, 763 77}; Berwick, 94} 95; 
Caledonian, 42} 423 ; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 14 15; ‘Lon- 
don and Brighton, 110 112; North Statlordshire, 4) 42 dis. ; Sheftield, 35; 
35}; Eastern Counties, 12 7-16 12 9-16, The markets present a dull an 
heavy appearance at the close this afternoon. Foreign railways quiet, the 
business doing being of a trifling nature. Lombardo Venetian, 5} 0} ; Paris 
and Lyons, 343 35; Luxembourg, 8} 8}. 

The liquidators and committee of the Western Bank of Scotland held a 
meeting on Monday afternoon, and resolved to make a call of 4 
share in addition to the call of 25/. already made and partially paid. The 
necessity for this call arises from the affairs of Macdonald, Monteith, 
Pattison, and Wallace, having turned out much worse than anticipated, 
and from the large sums copsumed in paying interest. The call is payable 








973 ; 


on the lst of November. 


which their Imperial Majesties | next month. ] i 
Monday next, Their Majesties will arrive at Rheims ! pany in this country, is about to revisit the various towns in which meet- 


It appears that the specie held by the Bank of Austria is now close upon 
11,000,000/. equal to about 28 per cent of its circulation. The aggregate 
of bullion at present held by the Banks of England, France, and Austria, 
may be estimated at 55,000,000/. At the commencement of the year it was 
considerably less than half that amount. 

The Paris meeting on the Suez Canal question is fixed for the 15th of 
In the interval Mr. Lange, the representative of the com- 
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ings were held last year. He is also charged, it is said, to obtain informa- 
tion respecting dredging machines and other appliances for the projected 
work, 


Che Cheatres. 


In conformity with his announcement, Mr. Charles Kean reopened the 
Princess’s on Saturday last, with the Merchant of Venice. With the 
single exception of the Adelphi, the list of London Theatres, of late so 
scanty, is now enlarged to its full complement, while the Strand, under 
the management of Miss Swanborough has reached a degree of import- 
ance which did not belong to it before last Easter. The St. James's we 
do not include in the category of regular theatres. 





The next novelty of importance will be a new drama by Mr. Wilke | 


Collins, entitled the Red Vial, which is announced for performance at the 
Olympic on Monday next. On the Monday following the revival of 
King John may be expected at the Princess's. 


Paristan ‘THRATRICALS. 

The Italian Operahouse reopened on Saturday with La Traviata. 
Mademoiselle Rosina Penco represented the heroine, M. Graziani the 
elder Germont, and a younger Graziani, named Ludovico, the devoted 
Alfred. 

A comic opera, composed by M. Deffés, to words by M. Boisseaux, 


. . o . . Sai, 
own choice. It is part of the motive for his stay that he can at any time 


He is bound implicitly to the doctrines and discipline of his church— ine” 
his personal affections. No wonder if he gives willingly. uureh—juat by 
such hold—it may be said—over the Episcopalian layman. Everything ‘e 
done for him, nothing by him. He has a magnificent hierarchy a 
making of which he has no more to do than any Dissenter,—less poeeib 1 
if the Dissenter has the prefix of political. The clergyman of his own ait, 
is put upon him: the words in which he must worship are set out for hi 
by Act of Parliament; if he recalcitrates he is exposed to the cengyr of 
his church, which ought to be all-important with him and are nothing 
He must be made to pay. Dé. 
If this state of things satisfies the Episcopalian laity, it is a 
for Sir A. Elton’s resolutions which pe —_ to be ignored ; tet ae 
wish to be as free as every other religious communion is, they wil] certain} ’ 
not be opposed by political Dissenters in taking the steps necessar rd 
obtain their freedom. _ 
It does not, I think, accurately represent anything which I have said to 
state it as an object of Dissenters to distribute among their own denomina- 
tions any portion of the revenues at present enjoyed by the Episcopalian 
clergy; nor can they consequently be held forth as justifying such a proposal 
on the mere right of the State to do what it likes with its own, I haye cer. 
tainly said, in reply to your correspondent, that the endowments of the 
Church of England appeared to me to be held on a different tenure alto. 


| gether from those of the Wesleyans, &e., and on a tenure which would al- 


has been produced at the Théatre Lyrique, with the title Broskovano. | 


The plot is an intrigue of a very ordinary kind, but the action, which 
takes place in Wallachia, derives something like local colour from the 
circumstance that the robber who gives the piece its title, is supposed to 
be a Vampyre likewise. 


Letters to the Editar. 
CUURCH RATES, 
Clevedon Court, 5th October 1858. 

Sir—There are many Dissenters who would unite with you in depre- 
cating the policy of dealing with chureh-rates as merely a yt of a large 
question, namely, the suppression of the Church Establishment. Their 
reason for so acting is obvious. They would lose many coadjutors if they 
showed all their hand, and played more than one card at atime, Their 
maxim is, ** One thing at atime. We are sure of a majority in the Com- 
mons if we confine our hostility simply to church-rates, and ignore, or even 
disavow, any ulterior measures.” 

This 1 be wiser in a worldly point of view ; but I prefer the honest 
openness of a * Politieal Dissenter.”” Having said this much, I would 
make one or two remarks on his letter. 

Sir William Clay’s church vestries, to which he refers, and those named 
in my resolutions, are totally different. The former were meant to be open 
to any parishioner, whether orthodox Dissenter, whether Roman Catholic or 
WVnitarian, whether Jew or Mormon, whether contributing towards church 
expenses or slamming his door in the face of the churechwardens, The latter 
are intended to comprise only those parishioners who ordinarily worship in 
the church, and who have paid their contribution for the eurrent year to the 
fund collected for church expenses. Is there anything unreasonable in 

lacing the management of the chureh fabrie, and of the funds thus col- 
ected, in the hands of those who make use of that fabric, and who provide 
these funds? It is evident that this is a matter of justice. The only alter- 
native is, for the parish at large to undertake the duty of maintaining the 
fabric ; and in that case the Church vestry would be, as now, a parish vestry. 
To say—‘' We ourselves will not maintain the Church, but we will meddle 
with those who do so’’—is a species of ** dog in the manger ”’ selfishness, 
against which, I trust, public feeling will revolt. If you will have nothing 
to do with the Church, let Churehmen do their duty by it in peace. If 
ecclesiastic changes are called for, Parliament is the proper quarter to apply 
to. Decency as well as honesty forbids that the battle of the Church 
Establishment should be fought in vestries summoned to dispose of funds to 
which no Dissenter need contribute. 

You, sir, allege that in religious disputes victory almost always remains 
with that party which is foremost in the race of generosity, Without stop- 
ping to question the accuracy of this assertion, I will only remark that to 
make a ‘‘race,”” more than one must contend for the prize, At present the 





-Church party only is at the starting post. 


Dissenters will not listen to any proposal exempting them from church- 
rates upon the condition of their formally avowing themselves to be what they 
are. Right or wrong they spurn at any such proposal, My wish is to exempt 
every one from church-rates, and to depend upon voluntary contributions. 
All [ ask is that Dissenters should on these conditions simply leave Church- 
men alone, and let them manage their own affairs as they think fit. I mean 
no offence to Dissenters, for many of whom I have a great respect, if I add 
that the reluctance amongst that body to be more distinctly severed from the 
Church, which you state deserves consideration at the hands of Churchmen, 
appears to me to indicate a somewhat different animus from that suggested. 
A bailiff or a dun is as eager to cling to you as your best friend, but not pre- 
cisely for the same reasons. I must not encroach further on your space, and 
an Sir, Yours faithfully and obliged, Artuvr H, Evron, 

Sim—I must endeavour to justify to Mr. Freeman what I fear he will re- 
gard as an impracticability of conviction on my part, but permit me first to 
remove some misconceptions which underlie some of his observations and 
your own. 

The circumstance from which our controversy has arisen, is not any 
claim set up by Dissenters to be exempted, as such, from payment of 
church-rates. The measure promoted by them goes to abolish the rate it- 
self. .‘* No church-rate shal be made or levied in any parish”’ are the 
words of the bill. Churchmen, equally with themselves, are to be relieved 
from all compulsory obligation, and equally with themselves are to remain en- 
titled, if they choose, to control the churchwarden’s expenditure. The 
measure is obviously incomplete as a settlement, but the clauses inserted in 
1855 for the institution of something like a church vestry, were obliged to 
be abandoned, as they only enabled the opponents of the bill to defeat it by 

elay. 

Tt would have been inconsistent with the principles upon which the bill 
‘was promoted to have placed the Episcopalian laity in the invidious position 
of being the only religious body in this country whose members were com- 
pelled by law to support the services of their own faith: and it is, I ean as- 
gure you, not an agreeable feature in this discussion, to observe that the ne- 
cessity of compulsion, as regards them, is taken as so much a matter of course 
on so many hands. 

I admit that the position of the Episcopalian layman in his own church 
is one of great disadvantage as compared with that of the laity in any of 
the Dissenting communities. The personal interest of a Wesleyan ora 
Congregationalist is already engaged, because it is of his own choice that he is 

ither. He has had to do probably with the building of his place of wor- 
ship ; he helps to maintain its services; his minister is the pastor of his 


low of such a (hypothetical) application ; but the receipt of publie money 
for the promotion of our special tenets is opposed, I think, to all the prin. 
ciples and practice of modern dissent. The Regium Donum, it is wel] 
known, was withdrawn, in deference to their urgent and persisting Oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. Freeman contends, that notwithstanding differences in faith and 


prastion, the Church of England was identically the same religious societ 


oth before and after the Reformation, and insists, consequently, that 
endowments given to it during its Catholic days belonged to it ty regular 
historical devolution in its Protestant stage, and adds, that these endow. 
ments are now as much its private property as are those of the Wesleyans 
and others. The question is—what is the Church of England? If by it 
Mr. Freeman means the religious society of Protestant Episcopalians, ] do 
not think he has made out either its historical identity with the Catholic 
church, or its title to the endowments which it now enjoys. If he means 
the political institution commonly so called, I reply that in that sense, » 
virtue of my mere citizenship, and notwithstanding any differences whi 
may subsist between the faith and practice of the Protestant Episcopalians 
and my own, Jam a member of the Church of England. Mr. Freeman says 
that I bring no evidence of this. I certainly did not add any illustrations 
to what I thought were already suflicient, in his own letter.” He acknow- 
ledges my legal rights in the Church vestry. I might have added that the 
mere fact of the consecration of a church in my parish vests me, by virtue 
of my mere parishionership, with a right to be accommodated there during 
divine service, to have performed there for my personal benefit all the offices 
of the Church, and to give my voice as to all its expenditure, to precisely 
the same extent as the most regular communicant. For evidence of this j 
must refer your correspondent to Rogers, Burn, or Prideaux. 

The paragraph which Mr. Freeman does not understand was designed to 
point out to him that his argument for the continuous identity of the Church 
of England throughout the changes in faith and practice effected during 
the Reformation applies with equal exactitude to prove that the changes 
effected by the introduction of Wesleyanism, Congregationalism, &c., did 
not affect its identity ; the individuals joining these communions not thereby 
putting off their Church of Englandism. 1 dare say Mr, F. will not agree 
with me; but I adopted his phraseology because I sincerely thought it the 
most appropriate I could use. 

It may be quite true that neither King -Ethelbert nor the excellent lady 
of the present day to whom Mr. Freeman has adverted, have so understood 
the effect of their benefactions ; but the fact is, nevertheless, that the posi- 
tion in which the Episcopalian communion has placed itself with the Go- 
vernment of the country—its connexion, as it is commonly termed, with the 
State—disables it from holding endowments as its private property con- 
sidered as a distinct denomination, Any endowment given or bequeathed 


| to the Episcopalian communion would be construed in a Court of Law to 





belong to the Church of England, and must go to support that faith and 
maintain those practices which the Legislature may, from time to time, de- 
clare to be the doctrine and practices of that Church, According to Mr. 
Freeman these have been Catholic and are now Episcopalian ; and, as 1 
venture to add, may, upon his principle, twenty years hence, be Wesleyan. 
There would not necessarily in such a case be any transfer of property. No 
person would then enter the churches who is not now legally entitled to sit 
there; and if some should thenceforth cease to use them for public worship, 
so, | apprehend, did the Popish recusants at the time of the Reformation. 

You will perceive, Sir, that I am rather accepting than questioning Mr. 
Freeman’s theory of historical identity, and that our difference is respecting 
the true application of that theory, Let me suggest a test which may de- 
cide which of us is nearer the truth. If Church of England endowments do 
not stand upon a different footing from those of a simple denomination, how 
comes it that they have in point of fact always been so treated by Parlia- 
ment,—that every session has, I may say, its crop of statutes relative to 
everything belonging to Episcopalianism, and that there is never by any 
accident one relating to the doctrine, discipline, or property of any other 
communion ? A 

A most unhappy condition, perhaps you will agree with me, for Episco- 
palianism to be in. But such is the law; and it is this state of the law 
which political Dissenters are abused for being the enemies of the Church 
for wishing to alter. . 

I quite agree with you, Sir, that no one can contemplate without anxiety 
the responsibility of suggesting changes in the present connexion between 
Church and State. But the assumption of that responsibility somewhere 
appears to me to be inevitable. Whether the argument be for or against an 
Establishment, it must be based on the prime necessity to the community, 
of religious instruction. Now the facts are, that in the race of the last fifty 
years in this country between the compulsory and voluntary principles, the 
failure of the former has been so universal that the marvellous increase © 
Dissent has only availed to fill up the gap left by the Chureh. If the 
chureh, instead of falling behind the advancing population as it has done, 
had only kept up with it, without exceeding the advance to the extent 
shown by the census tables in favour of Dissent, there would now not be a man 
woman or child in the country beyond the sound of our common ospel. As 
it is, it is to be feared that one-third of the people are as much eathens a8 
in Mr. Freeman’s days of Penda. But for Dissent, that one-third 
would be nearly one-half. This does not arise from differences n ogee 
for the census shows a clear nine-tenths of Dissent at one with the nt 
of the Church. It cannot be a question of mere discipline, for the zeal and 
piety and learning of the —— clergy are the theme of thankf tbe 
knowledgment among us all. know of no difference equal to this—the 
Church is in fetters: Dissent is free. 


Your obedient servant, A PoxrricaL DIssENTERs 
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~ pOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOUR OF PROOF. 
Tyre has been, within the last two or three weeks, a rush of 
facts about the prosecution ot the slave-trade, and a discussion 
of the practice 
moment being 
lution of the 
bustle dismay some pé ople : 





at hand which will test the convictions and the reso- 
nations allied against the trattic. The hurry and 
the arrival of what appear to be evil 
tidings from various parts of both hemisph res disheartens many 
who suppose the whole aifair settle d long years ago; and the 
strange course taken by the Times, three or four months since, 
“ perplexing monarchs aud confounding the ealeulations of the 
best part of their subjects, has helped to give the aspect of a 
losing cause to one which may, in our opinion, be more truly re- 

arded as on the point of a final triumph. It was always certain 
that this, like every other iniquit mas traflic, would net be sur- 
rendered without a struggle; and that the more desperate the 
game became, the fiercer would be th: struggle. A glance over 
the whole area of conflict must, we think, convince anybody that 
the chances of the slave-trade are in no respect better than they 
were a few years ago; while influences are at work which doom 
it to speedy « xtinetion, while meantime rousing it to put forth its 
strength in one last effort. ; 

Three Powers are now prosecuting the slave-trade, under more 


by various powers which leaves no doubt of the | 
1 | the Portuguese Government and our own about the slave-trade. 


would be, it is not that to which we refer in saying that this con- 
flict may be important to a future generation, ~ 

A letter from Dr. Livingstone was read by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison at Leeds last week which describes a sad state of things in 
the settlements along the Zambesi. Other letters have arrived 
with similar accounts, which concern the Portuguese and the 
british very nearly indeed. There is now but one mind between 


the days are past when Portugal was as bad as Spain in her dis- 
regard or violation of anti-slave-trade treaties; and the young 
king has done everything possible towards wiping off that re- 
proach, Ie is in cordial union with us, sharing our watch along 
the African coasts, opening his colonial ports to general foreign 
commerce, removing obstructions to lawful trade, encouraging in- 
dustry, promoting immigration, exploring the country, sanction- 
ing iations for mining and manufacturing objects, improving 
education, and in short, precluding the traffic in slaves by the 


assoc 


| establishment of peaceful industry, as well as by force of law. 


or less disguise, but all with vigour and pertinacity, in order to | 


get the upper hand of those governments which would keep 
them to their treaty engagements. Those three Powers have now 
all others against them: and the respective forces are in course of 
rapid ascertainment. Those . 
and Spain. We desire carefully to separate the governments trom 
the peoples in what we have to say of Powers. A people 
who freed all the slaves in their colonies as the French did, at 
the earliest practicable moment, ought not to be lightly charged 
with the revival of the 
news, of argument, of political action, and of public opinion 
in France justifies us in wholly acquitting the French peo- 
le of any share in the new policy in regard to Africa, 11 
bly not one citizen in a thousand knows anything of what 
has been done. The coming winter will show what relation th 
various powers of the An n Union le to each other on the 
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slave-trade : and the suppression of 


| to supply negroes for profit, instead of negro productions. 


,ose three are France, the United States, | 


| the 


most critical question whicl er engaged the attention of Con- 
gress, or appealed to the will of the nation at large. As for 
pain, the case is notorious enough; that Court favourites and | 


rsonages high in station derive a large annual income from th: 

ban slave-trade, while there is no power in the country which 
can compel the observance of treaties, and a large proportion of 
the Cuban planters are und: De averse to the tratlic as 
are those of brazil, We m with the in al 
the three cases. 

Before the 


rstor 








? 
rulers, in 





nt has settled its quarrel wi 


is involved in a 


French Governn« 








Liberia about carrying off negroes, it m1 
serious misunderstanding with Dlortugal, on the same ground. 
The President of Liberia insists on his innocence of all connivance 


in the case of the Regina Cel?, and of every other in which ne- 
groes have been kidnapped on his ¢ and nothing can bi 
stronger in the way of condemnation than the language of his last 
message to the Legisla of Liberia, As his statements and 
those of the French authorities are directly contradictory, we can 
only collect the undisputed facts of the case, and judge by them, 
till time illustrates the transaction. The French Emperor pre- 
sented 1000 stand of arms to the Liberian republie shortly before 
President Roberts left office ; and presently atter, the deportation 
of negroes commenced. He promised the gift of a war brig, on 
hearing that the schooner given by England was becoming unsea 
worthy ; but the appointment of place and time for the delivery 
of the brig was not kept; and the vessel was sent on to serve the 
French colonies ; the alleged ground of the breach of promise 
being that the deportation of negroes from the coast of Liberia 
was hindered instead of encouraged. 


iSts 5 


ture 


re) 





to acharge of flagrant slave-trading. Meantime, the Portuguese 
Government has ordered the Regina Cali out of the Portugues: 
waters. The French have threatened, in consequence, to sink 
any Portuguese war-vessel which should interfere with their 
scheme of negro migration. A newer case has arisen. We hav 
seen lately more than one account of the bad fortune the French 
scheme is encountering on the east of Africa,—a massacre 
Madagascar, and some urgent difficulty in Mozambique. This 
Mozambique affair is so critical that its consequences may largely 
Concern a future generation. The French barque, the Charles 
and Georges, was seized asa slaver by the Portuguese authorities, 
She was brought into a port not opened to gencral commerce, « 
the plea that she was le aky, and that her rigging needed repairs. 

ese excuses proving false, and some negroes being found on 

ard in circumstances which proved the vessel to be a slaver, 
the Portuguese authorities seized the vessel, and sent her to 

sbon, where she now lies in the Tagus in full view of the city. 
The French Government claims damages, to alarge amount, tor 

@ owners of the vessel: and it is understood that the claim is 
refused, on the ground that the vessel is rightly condemned, 
under the anti-slave trade treaties | 
are bound. At Lisbon, the quarrel is understood to be serious ; 
and there have been reports of a complete diplomatic rupture, 
Which do not appear to Stes as yet. Grave as such an event 





n 
mm 





Such is President Benson’s | ‘* oa a0 that d bri , flict b 
statement, supported by allegations in his message which amounts | worst of the new task is that it at once brings on the conflict be- 


in | 


| territories can be endured no longer, and that something must be 


y which both governments | : 4 : 
FY Tw onmetord tobe cerinns. | Cabinet officers do not hesitate to say that, as a political and inter- 


| cruisers to the 


Last April, the abolition of slavery throughout the colonial do- 
uions of Portugal was provided for by a decree which fixed its 
inal extinction in twenty years—a term which it will hardly 
reach under the new improvements in the colonies, and the dis- 
es Which always overwhelm a doomed institution, But 





advantag 
a government at home cannot carry with it, through its own 
change 8, the minds of its remote subj cts. It is fortunate if it 
can obtain a fair representation by the colonial authorities, It 
would appear from Dr, Livingstone’s letters that a good many of 
the Portuguese on the east coat of Africa have been tempted and 
stimulated by the French agents to renew their old practices, and 
The 
natives are consequently at feud with them: the weaker settle- 
ments are deserted; and the English party have found every- 
thing in a miserable state, and themselves regarded with hostility 
as whites till it was known that they were English, when they 
were received with enthusiasm. 

It must be needless to point out the bearings of these facts— 
significance of the different estimation in which the three 
European nations are held throughout a region about to be opened 
to European intercourse. The French Government must be im- 
peratively held by its allies to its treaty engagements. Portugal 
and England will of course act together as they are doing now ; 
but Portugal must exercise such control over her own colonies, as 
to prevent her own subjects being the abettors of the French prac- 
tice, and the bane of all her own good works on behalf of the na- 
tive population. 

As for the United States, a mass of grave facts may be conveyed 
in few words. It will not have been already forgotten that the 
Washington Government requested our Government to send our 
Gulf, and that we did so: to recall our cruisers 
African coast, and that we did so; to leave to American ves- 
rdianship of the honour of the American flag, and 
lso, The capture of the Echo slayer presently follow- 
ed. A more straightforward ease never oecurred. The negro 
Victims are already returned to Africa ; the pirate captain has 

nfessed the whole transaction, leaving no doubt whatever of his 


mm 








| having committed a eapital crime, according to the clear and un- 


disputed laws of his country; and, finally, the citizens of the 
Northern States gencrally, and many of those of the South, declare 
that the case does not admit of two interpretations, nor the duty 
of the authorities of any option. And yet, anidst all this clear- 


| ness and decision, preparations are making for a contest which is 


regarded by some as the final struggle which is to determine the 
haraeter and fortunes, if not the very existence of the Union. 
his first effort towards protecting the honour of the American 
ound very expensive ; but that is the smallest considera- 

It is found very perplexing: and in its embarassments the 
iovernment has done an unjustifiable act in consigning the vie- 
tims to the Colonization Society, with a sum of money for their 
maintenance, instead of sending them home. They will be land- 
ed in Liberia, and kept there—practically as far from home as if 
the Carolina planters had been allowed to detain them, But the 


1s 


tween the free and the slave states which it is Mr, Buchanan’s 
sreat object to ward off. Elsewhere it is a straightforward affair 
enough to take a slaver, restore the victims, and deal with the 
hip and its crew. In America it is so far otherwise that a good 
watch must be kept over the earrying out of the process, in time 

At present, the forees are marshalling for conflict. 
l declares that the ‘‘stampedes” of slaves through her 


¢ > 
¢ 


ymn¢ 

Marylar 
done to free her from her difficulties as a frontier state. Missouri 
is welcoming free labour so heartily that the slave-holders are 
removing in large numbers, to Arkansas and other slave states, 
their places being immediately occupied by free settlers. The 
pro-slavery inhabitants of Kansas are retiring in like manner, 
giving up the scheme of spreading their institution over fresh ter- 
ritory for the immediate duty of concentrating the pro-slavery 
forces in their strongholds, In those strongholds there is strife. 
Ihe South Carolina newspapers are in virulent opposition to each 
other on the question of reopening the African slave-trade. And 
how is it at the centre? What is the aspect of things at Wash- 
ington? The case of the captured slaver Echo begins to loom up 
in all its bearings in the minds of members of the Government. 


national question—as a question for the next session of Congress 
—and in its bearings on treaties and laws relating to piracy when 
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tested by the constitution of the United States, “it is of the greatest’ 
importance ; and we have not yet, by a long way, seen the end of 
it.” Such is the aceount from head-quarters transmitted to State 
journals. At the same time grave disclosures are made of the 
extent to which the slave-trade is carried on from American 


ports, while the citizens are calling to each other to be ready to | ar tisn 
| be preached by a Tory to Tories. 


defend their Republic from becoming a pirate state. 

During this agitation, Denmark has decided the abolition of 
slavery; and Russia of serfdom. 
settlement of the question of the traffic ; and such impunity as 
she permits to her pirates can last no longer than the suspense of 
the catastrophe. When other and greater powers have come to 
an agreement, she can no longer evade her treaties. (n the 
whole, it seems to be clear that the fate of the slave-trade is on 
the point of being determined. We should say that the condi- 
tions are as favourable as could rationally be expected: and we 
have certainly no doubt whatever that the decision will be favour- 
able to the African race, if the people of England sustain the 
spirit of their government as they ought. It would make the 
matter easier if we had the French people with us. We know 
what they would do with their government if they understood 
their own casc. As we cannot make them hear, we will act for 
them, and enforce their voluntary policy in its last expression, 
by extinguishing the African slave-trade, according to the letter 
and the spirit of treaties. 





WHIG AND TORY ON REFORM. 


Spain awaits the approaching | 


tain degree, those principles which belong to the Conservatiye 
creed, and associate those principles, as far as possible, with an 
change they may propose.” Then we have a neat little theme 
for the benefit of his friends in power, we suppose, on the text 
that pure democracy is not synonymous with liberty, that in 
fact, it leads to pure despotism. But this is a strange homily to 
Sir George Lewis took occasion 
to append a sort of foot-note to this speech, concurring in the 
homily on democracy, and adding, as regards Reform, “ As | 
feel sure it will be and must be in the direction of democracy, 80 


| I believe it may be brought to increase our public liberties,” 


| 


So far, then, we have arrived—Democracy tempered with Con- 
servative principles, but only ‘‘toa certain degree,” is the icture 
which the future presents to the alarmed and reluctant Sir John, 
A change in the direction of democracy, based on the principles that 


_ guided the Whigs in 1832, is the picture of the future in the mind of 


Tue waters of the Reform movement—a mere bubbling spring at | 


present, running hither and thither, and threatening to expand 
into a marsh—are nevertheless rising higher and higher daily. 
They have already reached the knees of Sir George Lewis, and 
have flowed over the head of Sir John Walsh. Mr. Disraeli, si- 
lent and cogitative at Hughendon Manor, has again inflicted the 
unishment of his absence upon the faithful electors of Bucks ; and 
1itherto each Minister has shrunk from the opportunity presented 
to him, however painfully tempting, to woo his constituency, lest, 
in his ardour, he should go too far and pledge himself to honour- 
able intentions. The ejaculations of Mr. Henley, and the parables 
of Mr. Adderley, are more like the irregular fire of skirmishers to 
conceal the direction of the real movement of the main body, than 
any trustworthy indication of what is intended. Silence broods 
with folded wings over the head-quarters of the Ministerial camp ; 
but the outposts are not so continent; they cannot refrain from 
letting us know that they are awake to what is in contemplation. 
It was under these circumstances that Sir George Lewis 
met his constituents at an agricultural dinner in Radnor- 
shire. Why should he speak to them upon Parliamentary reform ? 
He might few held his peace, and they would not have missed 
what he has said. He might have lectured on turnips, sheep, 
steam ploughs, and deep drainage. He took another course: he 
spoke to them, indeed, but also through them to Mr. Disraeli and 
the public at large. When Sir George talked about Parliamentary 
Reform at Knighton, he must have had an object beyond the mere 
gratification of his bucolic hearers. And it is so. His speech, in 
fact, is a distinct challenge to Ministers. What is your game ? 
he says in effect. Those who propose a measure of Parliamentary 
reform must propose it with a view of remedying some distinct 
mischief, some defined political evil. Then he throws down the 
gauntlet. ‘* Now, I would ask those who propose at the present 
moment to bring forward a systematic plan of Parliamentary re- 
form to state distinctly what is the exact evil they propose to 
remedy.” We, the Whigs, had such distinct view in 1832, so 
his comments run, but have you, who opposed us then, an equally 
distinct view now? If so, state what is the evil, tell us 
what remedy you will propose. Then he warns them not to 
attempt to palm off a deception upon us, for that will not 


answer. If a bill goes into the House of Commons, it will 
go out a real Reform Bill, one “ increasing the popular 


character of the Legislature,” one giving ‘‘ greater weight to the 
voice of the people in the councils of the House of Commons.” 
That then is the Whig bid. The rumour current in society that 
the Whigs intend to bid higher, if the Tories bid high, is rather 
confirmed by this remarkable challenge from a late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to a present Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
have got so far, then: the Whigs are prepared to increase the 
power of the people. In this light the Knighton speech is a 
manifesto from the Palmerston Liberals to the country. But it 
does not help us one jot in arriving at an estimate of the degree 
in which the Palmerston Whigs would extend the popular power. 

The mystery is that Sir John Walsh had arrived at similar 
conclusions. Why? Not because he thinks reform needful to 
correct inequalities ; he is evidently afraid of what is called ‘ re- 
form,” ‘ progress,” but is at any “change.” That which has 





| of influencing the natives of India. 


Sir George Lewis. Sir John seems rather to exaggerate the 
amount of that popular pressure which is about to launch the 
Government on a career in which it will be so “extremely 
difficult to stop.” Sir George, (not being provided with the 
same infallible preservative against the inroads of democracy) 
approaches the subject with more caution and deliberation, The 
want of “ Conservative principles” goes far to make him thought- 
fully Conservative. He declines to proceed upon assumptions ; he 
would weigh and measure the evil, and apportion the remedy to 
the disease. The baronets, therefore, differ far more than the 
appear to do at first sight, not only in view but temper of mind, 
But both these Knighton speeches are clear indications of the hold 
which reform has obtained on the public. When will the concoo- 
ters of the India Bill No, 2 descend from Olympus and tell us, 
face to face, the net result of their cloudy deliberations ? When 
will Mr, Disraeli take up the glove flung down by his rival in the 
l’armers’ Club house at Knighton ? 

LORD CANNING’S DEFENCE. 
Lorp Cannrna’s despatches on the subject of the Ellenborough 
‘* Note” make no revelation. They + wd to an account which 
we closed some time since, when we discussed both the confisca- 
tion measure of Lord Canning, and Lord Ellenborough’s indiscreet 
method of counteracting that measure ; and the new documents 
add no further materials for judgment. They simply confirm the 
conviction at which we had arrived before. iol Canning, in- 
decd, shows many reasons why some general measure of severity 
was needed; he explains reasons why we should not hold the 
barons in Oude in such high estimation, since many of them have 
been recently created, and, creatures of a vile court, are objects 
of no just respect. Buta wholesale measure of confiscation in- 
evitably sentenced the individuals who had been untried, and 
who, according to English rules, must be regarded as innocent. 
The measure was in violation of the very spirit of English rule. 
In Lord Canning’s pleas we see nothing more than extenuation, 
and extenuation is confession. 

Belonging to a closed account, the chief interest of Lord Can- 
ning’s despatch relates to the present and to the future; and he 
shows us that the Ellenborough Note, from its open appeal and 
its suggestion to native ingenuity, may be an instrument for 
working mischief, particularly in uniting against us the hitherto 
conflicting factions of Oude. This is possible. 

In a sort of preface to his remarks on this branch of the sub- 


ject, he makes a curious admission— 


‘*T believe that the issue of proclamations is not the surest or safest mode 
The experience of the past year has 
furnished examples of the ingenuity with which the meaning of such docu- 
ments can be perverted, or their language misrepresented by the enemies of 
the State; and it is a fact, several instances of which have come to my 
knowledge of late, that the word of an English officer of the Government, 
even though a stranger, is more trusted than a printed paper.” 

A document which may be ‘ misrepresented by the enemies of 
the state,” can serve no good purpose ; but one which may be in- 


Jurious to the state may have an undoubted efficacy for evil. 


Thus, the Natives who would neglect a Canning despatch may 
sedulously cultivate an Ellenborough despatch. 

Lord Canning’s remark, however, is of too much importance to 
be dismissed as a mere parenthetical explanation in the preface to 
other statements ; it indicates the true principle of English Go- 
vernment in India. If the Natives attach such great weight and 
importance to what is said to them personally, how important is it 
that even the subordinate agents of English Government should 
be persons capable of interpreting their mission correctly and con- 
veying it effectively! According to this view,—and we are not 
prepared to contradict it,—one large portion of good government 


| in India consists in the proper selection of the personnel, from the 


led the Tory baronet to coneur with the Whig baronet is that | 


“the present state of affairs,” ‘the present condition of politics,” 
renders it necessary that ‘‘ something should be done” ; renders 
‘*some change” ‘‘an almost indispensable necessity.” But he shud- 
ders at the fact, while recognizing it fora fact. ‘‘Once launched on 
that career it will be extremely difficult to stop”; but “ any 
Government which attempts altogether to stop it [the Reform 
movement] will undoubtedly succumb.” An alarming look-out 
for Conservative baronets who have friends in power! Sir John, 
however, while recognizing that the change he sees is inevitable 
‘*must be in a democratic direction,” consoles himself with a hope 
that the present Government, “ in any change which they may 
consider it necessary to propose, will bear in mind, to a cer- 





Governor down to the humblest assistant commissioner. It is @ 
principle which we shall not forget, and which we shall certainly 
apply in estimating the appointments of the Anglo-Indian Go- 
vernment, at home as well as in India. 
EUROPEAN PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 

Tue monarchs of Europe are pursuing that established counsel 
which tells them that if they desire peace they must prepare for 
war; but they are perhaps following the advice with a zeal that 
rather. overdoes the peace-preserving tendency. Seldom has there 
been seen an enduring peace ushered in with such a la 
amount of military pomp. And this outlay upon the appara 
of active war is not Fimited to one country, but is to be observed 
in every considerable country of Europe. : 

“ L’empire c’est la paix,” but in the fashion of perfect equip- 
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ment for the field. France possesses at the present moment two | Austria is about to assist in launching a vessel of the line at Pola, 


enormous assemblies of troops—one near Lyons, one at Chalons. 
This double muster would appear to be dictated by two objects, 
and we can easily divine them. Lyons is a point from which a 
weight could be brought to bear either upon Spain, upon Switzer- 
jand, or upon Italy. The other camp at Chalons offers a ground 
upon which the empire ean develop its military resources to the 
highest degree of perfection ; it is this camp over which the Em- 
yeror presides in person, surrounded by the élite of his generals, 
in Marshals Pélissier, Canrobert, Magnan, and General de Gram- 
mont, with many oflicers of high rauk, Marshal Canrobert is the 
permanent Commander-in-chief. The camp comprises a complete 
army, With its infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, and even 
commissariat. Since Juncit has been undergoing thorough train- 
ing, even in grand manceuvres. Speaking in laudation of the 
Chalons Camp, the Moniteur says, that “the most redoubtable 
armies at the opening of a campaign have always been those fa- 
miliarized by a long stay under canvass, in time of peace, with 
the rough exigencies of discipline and fatigue.” Napoleon the 
First liked to have troops trained as armies, habituated to move in 
organized masses, and his nephew preserves the same strategy. 
The prime object in rendering the army available for immediate 
service, has already been attained. ‘It may now be said,” the 
Moniteur announces, ‘that the education of the troops is com- 
plete, not only in a limited sense, as applied to one branch of the 
service, but as applied to the whole body of troops acting together 
on a vast field of operations.” Has this camp a further purpose, 
or has it not ? 

Scarcely more than a hundred miles north of Chalons is another 
encampment. It has been formed by King Leopold at Beverloo 
in Belgium. The whole body is engaged in earnest mancuvres, 
and is frequently visited by the King or his eldest son, the Duke 
of Brabant. 

A little further to the east we have the vast country inhabited 
by the Teutonic race, looking, it may be said, like one immense 
camp. All the different states of Germany have at the present 
moment under arms what is called the Bundescontingent, that is, 


the number of troops which they are compelled by the treaty of 


Vienna, of the 8th of June 1815, to contribute to the collected army 
of the Germanic Diet. 
nearly half a million of men; and it is now manceuvering in sepa- 
rated bodies throughout the country beyond Rhine. Austria is 
reviewing her own contingent of 100,000 men at Neunkirchen, 
near Vienna, while the other German Governments have their 
own separate contingents standing ready; thus Prussia has its 
90,000 at Potsdam, Bavaria its 40,000 and odd near Augsburg, 
and Hanover its 20,000 at Nordstemmen. The Bundescontin- 
gent is not likely to be called out for aggressive purposes, at least 
before the commencement of a war; but the active precaution 
taken in calling it out at all implies that the German Govern- 
ments labour under a very cogent apprehension of war; and tlie 
German people have, in the military outlay for these musterings 
and mancuverings, to pay a very heavy war assurance. But be- 
sides these contingents to the joint army of Germany, Austria has 
her own army, now under inspection on the plains of Lombardy 
by the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian ; while even Prussia has 
been lately reviewing her troops under the command of the 


Prince of Prussia; our own Commander-in-chief, the Duke of 


Cambridge, assisting at the display. 

Looking still further east, we perceive mighty Czar Alexander 
IL., in proprid persona, at the head of a selected 50,000, in- 
culuhel in the camp of Powonski, near Warsaw; and although 
the forty-five battalions of infantry, the twenty-eight squadrons 
of cavalry, and eighty picces of artillery, moving in those marshy 
plains, form but a feeble representation of the power of the great 
eastern Colossus, still their position, so near to Germany and to 
western civilization, is rather significant as times go; witness 
Villafranea, and the new concessions for forming ‘‘ coal dépéts for 
the Russian Steam Navigation,” on the coasts of Algeria, of Bar- 
bary, and of Egypt. 

_ We have mentioned here only the larger congregations of sol- 
diery; of the smaller, we have the camps near Cadiz, where 
Queen Isabella is concentrating a body of troops destined, it is 
said, for the island of Cuba, and ultimately for Mexico; the 
camp of St. Gall, where the Swiss Republic is examining her 
guards; and the camp of Rendsburg, where Schleswig-Holstein 
1s doing the same; besides many others. 

Nor must we forget that the French army in Rome has recently 
been augmented until it amounts to a complete division. This is 
remarkable in several aspects. In the first place, the alleged 
pretext is the ill-will between the Papal garrison and the French 
garrison,—provoked it is said by the drunken insolence of the 
French; which, in the event of any actual dispute, would have 
rendered the position of the French garrison critical. Secondly, 
it is almost an avyowal that the division is to be rendered a per- 
manent institution, like the camp at Chalons. Thirdly, it is im- 
possible to dissociate this augmentation of the French army in 
central Italy from the recent rapprochement between Russia and 
Sardinia, France, and Russia, 

Nor are the preparations of this kind, at once aggressive and 
defensive, limited to the land, According to the Pays, Cherbourg 
and Brest are by no means the only French ports which the im- 
perial Government has determined to strengthen; on the con- 

A Havre, Dunkirk, Dieppe, and Fécamp, are to have re- 
spectively 6,000,000/., 680,000/,, 280,000/., and 78,0007. ; besides 
Works at Calais and Boulogne. At the same time the Emperor of 


This corps d’armée consists altogether of 


| 








the first vessel of the kind ever built in an Austrian dockyard ; 
the maritime arsenal of Venice is developed, and the mouths of 
the Cattaro are to be fortified, probably by help of the great rail- 
way loan dodge in which Baron Briick is assisting. It might al- 
most be said that each state in Europe is so anxious for peace, 
that it is preparing for war, in order to secure a monopoly of the 
blessing for itself. But when gunpowder is collected into maga- 
zines, there is a strong tendency to explosion: a mere spark will 
serve the purpose. 

We should be sorry to assume that those who are thus muster- 
ing combustibles are not indisposed for conflagration ; in the ma- 
jority of cases the object must be defence, and the course adopted 
is dictated by circumstances beyond the control even of an ‘ abso- 
lute” ruler, Some may even be compelled to muster more sol- 
diers than they wish ; and to employ those soldiers whether they 
will or not. But it is not to be denied that those are taking the 
foremost part in these preparations who, according to professions 


| and ostensible circumstances, have the least need to anticipate 


war, 


THE RUSSIAN SERF-EMANCIPATION, 

THE gigantic measure which the Emperor Alexander II. is at- 
tempting in Russia is one which commands the sympathy and 
respect of all nations. We necessarily speak on the subject with 
some degree of reserve, because we itold it impossible that any 
foreigner can at present understand the actual position of Russia 
with regard to civilization and to the development of municipal 
institutions. ‘There are many reasons for this impossibility, Al- 
though, in declining to accept the intervention of the French 
Government to suppress the writings of the remarkable exile, 
Alexander Herzen, the present Emperor appears inclined to fa- 
vour a gradual emancipation of the press, there has been at pre- 
sent too little literature to exhibit anything like a general and 
familiar aspect of Russia to the English mind. Perhaps even if 
Russia herself, as a whole, could be photographed, panoramad, 
and dramatized to the English mind, we should fail to under- 
stand the foree and amount of what we saw, through essential dif- 
ferences of habit, feeling, and thought. Russia is in a stage 
which we should consider barely extricating itself from the me- 
diwval. The desires of a people in that state, their fears, the 
questions which are difficult to them, or which they grapple as 
easy, are regarded by us in so different a light, that we 
should even if thoroughly “informed,” as it is ealled, fail to 
possess in our own minds that harmonious context which is ne- 
cessary to thorough comprehension,—which assimilates the know- 
ledge thus acquired and enables us to treat it as part and parcel of 
our own thoughts. ‘Lhis difficulty would continue for a time, 
even if we had surmounted the artificially created obstruction 
brought into existence by the systematic falsehood of Russian 
statesmanship on the one hand, or, on the other, by the partial 
one-sided pictures of writers necessarily favourable to the Im- 
perial system. We view what is going forward, therefore, 
through a sort of mist which compels us to speak only in a quali- 
fied sense,—“‘ if we are rightly informed,” ‘if we understand,” 
“if it be so.” Nevertheless, taking things as we find them, ad- 
mitting that we view the movement through a fog, it is impossi- 
ble not to believe that the enduring as well as the immediate 
welfare of tens of millions of our fellow-creatures is urgently con- 
cerned in the measure now propounded by the Emperor Alexander ; 
and, whatever motives of strengthening his dynasty may actuate 
that monarch, it is equally impossible not to believe that his pre- 
sent purpose is wise, that his motive must be elevated, and that 
he deserves at least the moral support which is afforded by the 
applause, by the solicitous anxiety for his success on the part of 
those who look on. 

We can only attain to a distinct idea of the movement by some- 
what generalizing the whole aspect of the empire and of the race 
that inhabits it. It is indeed a region calculated to dishearten 
the statesman. Its national centre, Moscow, is a monument of 
its mediwval barbarism—is that most melancholy of all objects on 
earth, an obsolete capital, on which is grafted a new town of 
sharp-practising traders. The province owns in part an obso- 
lete nobility, the representatives of families who indignantly cast 
off the title of Prince because by the innovations of the Crown 
they were reduced to the condition of boyars, or land-owning es- 
quires ‘The official enh, St. Petersburg, partly built upon 
piles, is so on po a lodger in the empire that it has a redund- 
ant official and male population. Some of the best provinces, 
like Courland, or Lithuania, own traditions alien to Russia, To 
the North, Russia fades off into a race of Swedes; to the South, 
passing by Russianized Poland—a country subdued and recreant 
to itself, therefore lending little moral force,—Russia tails off in 
semi-barbarous Tartar obscurities, ending with the ever-combat- 
ing Circassians; while in the east she bears the burden of Si- 
beria, a vast inclement realm peopled by the oppressed and 
estranged. Within the whole region of Russia commerce is yet 
in its most infant stage, the merchants occasionally rising 
to the contemned title of Barons, but exercising scarcely 
any influence on the state; witness the slights put upon the 
Riga and Dunaburg railway scheme; as if Downing Street 
had turned up its nose at Liverpool, and refused any zeal 
in the establishment of a Manchester line. The minor towns 
are beginning to exhibit assemblages of native tradesmen rising 
from the peasant class, here and there of native merchants 
and ship-makers, besides the Jew contractor and English im- 
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ported artizan, But so little is there of social or municipal 
organization, that in the interior agricultural produce will double 
its price within thirty miles for want of roads. In a general way 
most of our readers know the broader distinctions respecting the 
tenure of land—those tenures which mark the distinction 
between the Crown peasantry and the serfs, who, like the vil- 
leins of our middle ages, belong to the nobles. The serfs on the 
Crown-lands have long since been emancipated and organized 
into villages which are locally governed by an elective alderman, 
and which a very able writer in the Continental Review* likens 
in a rough manner to the Saxon villages under the Norman rule, 
and the Greek rayahs in Turkey. These villages are in fact, even 
more than the towns, where they are not actually growing into 
towns, the germ of municipal institutions, such as we should un- 
derstand. They are outed to act corporately, and thus raise 
revenues for two purposes—the payment of their quittance towards 
the Crown, and the payment of charges upon themselves, especially 
something in the nature of a poor-law to provide for the orphan or 
the infirm. 

Beyond the pale of these villages the local authority resides, 
under the representatives of the Emperor, mainly in the hands of 
the nobles, the landowners, persons who ox the serfs. ‘The 
nobles enjoy power so complete that they can expel their serfs, 
as the villages can, with the consequence that the expelled 
man is sent off to Siberia. These nobles themselves present many 
of the incidents of a mediwval nobility, and we say so without 
meaning disparagement or censure. They cannot help them- 
selves. They inhabit a country which is in the main a vast plain, 
barely wooded, and furnished as we haye described with roads. 
If they live on their own estates, they are alien to the world; if 
they live near the centre of Russian civilization, they are alien to 
their estates. On the whole, they belong to a nobility which is 
of recent origin. There are indeed many families who trace their 
descent to the middle ages. And if we charge members of those 
families, or of others more recently clevated, with crimes of vio- 
lence or rapine, they might justly point to the earlier records in 
our own peerage. But Russia herself has so recently attained to 
anything like municipal organization, that her mediwval condi- 
tion has been maintained down to our Augustan age; and the 
noble order is still conscious of the large and arbitrary powers 
possessed by a chivalrous class, throughout a country peopled by 
serfs, untraversed by a press, unrepresented by a parliament, and 
not yet adequately endowed with even the simpler forms of muni- 
cipal institutions. 

The nobility, with this origin, thus corporately educated, exer- 
cising a power independent of the Czar, and yet subject to him, 
has been in the habit of indulging a barbaric authority at home, 
and an imported and exaggerated ostentation in the ‘ West 
End” of St. Petersburg. The Russian nobleman estimates his so- 
cial position, not by what he possesses, but what he ‘‘ spends” ; 
it is a spendthrift nobility. It has been said that the exports, 
with which the nobles as well as the merchants have enriched 
themselves, have been carried on mainly by the help of English 
capital; the landowner pledging his means for the future opera- 
tion. In many cases the possessions, including the serfs or 
“souls,” are pledged to the Crown for arrears of ducs. ‘The noble 
is bound to support the serf population, including those members 
who become infirm and incapable of self-support. In many cases 
the nobles have been compelled to furnish large if not exhausting 
allowances of men towards the Imperial Army. In these few 
traits alone we see many causes of embarrassment ; and now the 
Emperor steps forward, and proposes to take from the nobles their 
biped cattle,—to ‘“‘ emancipate the serfs,”—to convert a bond po- 
pulation of villeins into independent labourers. 

It is a measure, in the first place, abstracting from the property 
of the noble, apparently diminishing his authority, calling for 
very difficult manwuvres to make both ends meet, and likewise 
necessitating the construction of some entirely new law to provide 
for the social or municipal organization of the serfs on the private 
lands, similar to that on the Crown lands. Some time since the 
Emperor Alexander II. issued the announcement of his will and 
pleasure that a Committee should be formed in each of the pro- 
vinces to consider this his benign project. By the report of the 
tour which he has just been making in various Governments of 
his empire, we find that the provinces have responded with various 
degrees of willingness and obedience. Nijnii-Novgorod appears 
to go heartily with him, though difficulties are still felt; 
Kostroma has exhibited zeal; Tver has not been quite so 
forward ; and the province of Moscow has hung back so 
much that where the Emperor has addressed the other pro- 
vinees in language of thanks, Moscow he addresses in terms 
of strong remonstrance. He reminds the nobles that he had 
spoken to them on the subject two years ago; that he had then 
told them, as he now says, ‘‘ the necessity of proceeding seoner or 
later to the reform of those laws which regulate servitude, a re- 
form that must come from above, that it may not come from below.” 
He has extended to the provinces permission to continue their de- 
liberations until the 1st of this instant October, equivalent to our 
12th. After that time, he says, the nobles of cach province will 
have the opportunity of sending up two delegates to form a gene- 
ral committee in St. Petersburg, for the purpose of revising the 
propositions definitively, and thus assisting the Emperor in the 
construction of an imperial law on the subject. The Emperor 

of this ulterior election as if it were a boon to the nobles of 

@ provinces: evidently they have not in all places received it as 





® See the last Number, October 6. 








such ; and we are compelled therefore to infer that the nobles a, 
not estimate the opportunity opened to them as intelligently as the 
Emperor has estimated it. With a certain degree of incorreetne 4 
the general committee, which is rather the assemblage of a spedial 
council, has been called a parliament; yet, as we said last week 
the term is not an improper name for an assembly, which, if the 
nobles be as intelligent as their Sovereign, may form the com. 
mencement of a Russian House of Lords; and may, while the 
nobles aid the Emperor in creating a Commons for Russia, elevate 
the titled order to a degree of power, rank, and European infly. 
ence of which at present it does not even dream. 





THE FRENCH ADVANCE FOR AGRICULTURE, 
WUILE we see the Imperial Government of France taking a lead 
in those military preparations which provoke uneasiness, we find 
the Emperor proceeding also on another path which seems likely 
to multiply the guarantees of peace. Ilis Government has just 
concluded an arrangement with the Crédit Foncier Company for 
the sum of 4,000,000/. to be advanced to landed proprietors, great 
or small, for assistance in the process of drainage. This measure 
may perhaps be regarded in two lights. Nothing is more erro. 
neous than to assume of any man that he is wholly bad, or bent 
exclusively on one object. Most of us have divers qualities, and 
as many objects; and that the Emperor Napoleon III. intends 
to develop an industrial spirit in France is one of the 
most manifest facts of his administration. A commission 
has been appointed before which will be laid any proposals 
from those who desire advances. The official engineer will 
ascertain the utility of the proposed works, will send 
in his report to the Prefect, who will forward it to the 
Minister of Agriculture. The Crédit Foncier Company will ex- 
amine into the validity of the title and the solvency of the 
claimant. Satisfaction being given on all these points, the ad- 
vance will be made. In this country, agricultural advances to 
private proprictors have proved to be exceedingly beneficial, and 
most people know the terms on which the advance is repaid with 
interest in twenty-two years. The proprietor has profited, the 
labouring class has found increased employment, the resources of 
the country have been increased, and the whole community is 
proportionately richer. The same principles of course apply to 
france. But there is a difference in the proposed arrangement 
which strikes us as being somewhat questionable : it will rest with 
the Ministry to fix the period within which the work shall be 
commenced and finished, In our country any such restraint 
would be scarcely needed, the practical repayment being enough ; 
but in Franee it may be necessary to take practical guarantees 
that the sum lent shall not be diverted from its legitimate uses, 
or remain too long unemployed in the hands of a claimant. An- 
other argument given by the Couséitutionne! reads strangely to 
English eyes. ‘ Again, once that the works have been com- 
menced, it is indispensable for the interests of proprietors and 
workmen alike that they should be energetically urged on, and 
that hesitation or indifference should not lock up capital unpro- 
ductively.” But French eyes are not English eyes ; and, allow- 
ing for differenees of country, the arrangement is very likely to 
have the most valuable effects. 

That something of the kind is wanting in Irance is most un- 
doubted; and we may prove that fact from three simple consi- 
derations. The inerease which French commerce has recently 
and justly boasted is found to be derived mainly from a transit 
trade, the result of the greatly improved means of locomotion whieh 
that country has offered of late years. This is highly creditable 
to the enterprise and energy of France, but it is a reflection upon 
the great body of the commercial and trading classes, to say no- 
thing of the commercial Administration, that the nation itself sub- 
stantially has contributed so little to this augmentation of the 
commerce which stands in her name. Wer exports have not in- 
creased proportionately, nor her imports for domestic consump- 
tion. There is, therefore, a large field for increasing the general 
commerce of France, by increasing her productivity, her mate- 
rials for exchange, and her power of consumption; and to that 
end no course could be so direct as anything which will stimulate 
the agricultural productivity of France. 

Bearing upon the same point is the anticipated extension of 
free trade, of which the Government has also given within the 
last few days an important sign. In 1845 was passed a law sub- 
stituting for a prohibition of the import of ecreals a sliding seale, 
designed, like our own, to be prohibitory in scasons of abundance, 
but permissive in seasons of scarcity. Even this exploded fallaey 
of English finance was an improvement in France ; but under the 
empire it has been suspended by an Imperial decree, first passed 
in 1855, substituting for the sliding scale a moderate fixed duty. 
This measure has been adopted as a relief while France was la- 
bouring under a succession of bad harvests. Everybody expected 
that the abundant harvest of the present year would suggest a re- 
turn to the sliding scale of 1845 ; and those hopes were almost con- 
verted to certainty by the appearance of the J/ouifeur on the expiry 
of the suspended oe without any notice of its continuance. A day 
later, however, the official paper appeared with the announcement 
that the suspension would continue until September 1599 ; while 
it is understood that the whole subject of free-trade is to be taken 
under consideration by the French Emperor and his legislative 
assistants in 1860; M. Michel Chevalier, who procured that de- 
ferred promise, having also very successfully laboured to brir 
about a considerable change of opinion amongst the influen 
classes of France. Any advance of free-trade in France would no 
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have a great effect in promoting a reduction of our wine 
rom to sey nothing of the Samedion, direct, and independent 
effect in stimulating the commercial development of our neigh- 








aw is a third effect which the agricultural advance will help 
to promote. A blind tendency has been observed amongst the 
French people to leave the rural districts, with their slow industry 
and meagre returns of profit, for the towns, with their specula- 
tion, their amusements, and place-hunting. The proposed ad- 
vance may operate as a make-weight to attract the country-born 

Je back again from the towns into the country, or to retain 
those who would otherwise obey the instinct of migration. In 
many aspects, therefore, it is a measure of considerable import- 
We may, indeed, look upon it from a totally different point of 
The medium for raising the money is the Société de Crédit 


view. “psa 
It belongs to the same family 


Foncier,—an old friend of ours. 
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from which the Crédit Mobilier sprung, and which may be said to | 


have taken its birth in the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris—a so- 


cialistic combination of discount-houses in some sixty-five towns, | 


with a central office in Paris established under a deeree of the 
Republic in Mareh 1848. The Crédit Foncier was established in 
February 1852, by a decree of ** the President of the Republic. 

It was originally termed the Banque Foncier de Paris, and was 
applicable only to the district within the authority of the 
Court of Appeal of Paris; but under a decree of the 10th 
of December 1852—a memorable date—it took the title of 
Crédit Foneier de France, with an extension of its operations to 
all departments. Its object is to make advances on hypothecation 
of real property. It professed to act always with the approbation 
of Government. It has powers of “creating values equal to the 
amount hypothecated ”’; to issue its bonds called Obligations Fon- 
ciéres ; to negociate these obligations, and to receive on deposit, 
without interest, sums destined to be converted into obligations 
fonciéres. It has a ninety-nine years lease of existence. It has 
taken powers to raise a cupital of 2,400,000/,, but, according to 
the latest report we haye, it had raised no more than 1,200,000/. 
It has in fact been to a great extent eclipsed by the sister com- 
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Mr. Joun Briss Noxvon is a barrister of Madras in varied and 
extensive practice, some of whose clients have been native mag- 
nates injured, or supposing themselves injured, by the Anglo-In- 
dian Government. He is also prominent as an Indian reformer, 
especially of the law as there administered; and was a reformer 
before the downtal! of the Company rendered it fashionable to ad- 
mit the necessity of some change. Moreover he is known as a 
writer on public ucstions connected with India in general, as well 
as his own Presilency ; and as editor for some time of the Madras 
Atheneum. 

The preseut yolume is in some sense a continuation of “ the Re- 
bellion in India,” published about a year ago; but it contains 
more practical suggestions, and is altogether more precise in its 
views than its precursor, It is similarly dashed by a rather one- 


| sided declamatiou, and exhibits traces of a tendency which is very 


pany, the Crédit Mobilier, established in November 1852. We | 


ave before noticed the personal connexion between those various 
societies. One of the two directors of the Comptoir d’Escompte 
was M. H. Biesta, who was one of the administrators of the 
Crédit Mobilier ; Emile Péreiere belonged to the Foncier and Mo- 
bilier ; but perhaps the most remarkable connexion of the Foncier 
is, that its late Governor, the Count de Germiny, was taken from 
that post to replace at the head of the Bank of France the 
experienced, prudent, and steady-going Count d’Argout. Upon 
the whole the life of the Crédit Foncier has been exceedingly 
somnolent. It is an instrument which has not been brought into 
active working, like the Crédit Mobilier, It has not shared the 
enormous prosperity of that younger company; nor perhaps the 
subsequent depression. We may easily imagine that the Count de 
Germiny would be glad of any operations Which should bring 
his old connexion into more lively play; and the great 
capitalists of France may naturally be supposed to look out for 
channels more available at the time than that of the Crédit Mo- 
bilier. Altogether it is not easy to disconnect this boon for the 
agricultural interest with some regard for the interests of those 
vast capitalists who find themselves balked just now in so many 
directions. 


Tue Comer 4 La Mopvr.—Controversy about the comet is not given 
up, and its being only a reappearance of some already noted periodical, 
is affirmed by one astronomer, who has named the last visit and given 
its date. All I know is, that when it last exhibited on the celestial 
Boards it did not wear by any means so extensive a caudal development 
as it now does, an argument which has been met by a wag whose 
verses go the round of Paris salons :— 

I. I. 
La Comete qui lance, The Meteor seen, 
Au firmament bleu, In the azure arch, 
De son orbe immens: With its dazzling mien 
Cette gerbe de feu, And majestic march, 
Calme se promene, No terrors hath. 
Sans faire de peine. Nor betokens wrath, 
* A la gent humaine This self same path 
Qu’ elle aura je erois, It hath trod before, 
Pu voir cent fois. Ten times and more. 
Il. 
But the silvery dame, 
This time, ’tis true, 
Spreads a larger flame, 
O’er the arch of blue ; 
She but wears (the flirt) 
A Crinouine Skier! 
Globe Paris Correspondent, 

Comer Puorocraruy.—To take a view of the comet by means of pho- 
tography, we are of opinion that an astronomical telescope would not be 
sufficient, both because the light would be too feeble, and because the 
field of view would be so very limited, not embracing more than about a 

» whilst the comet extends over nearly thirty degrees. We think 
that a portrait combination of as large an aperture and as long a focus as 
could be obtained, would answer the purpose best, if means were taken to 
neutralize the movement consequent upon the rotation of the earth, by 
mounting it equatorially, and driving it by clockwork, or similar power, 
asin many astronomical telescopes. Itis not to be expected that persons 
could in any moderate time fit up a camera in this way, but there are in 

1g} many telescopes mounted as above, and all that would be re- 
quisite, would be to fasten the camera on to the telescopic tube, so that 
it could be driven by the same machinery.— Photographie News. 


I. 
L’etoile argentine, 
ist plus large au retour, 
Mais c’est j’ imagine, 
Qu’a la mode du jour, 
Elle porte crinoline. 


| disgrace these courts, 


difficult for « pleader anda partizan to altogether avoid, namely a 
disposition to cousider persons who differ from him guilty of an 
offence. There is the drawback almost unavoidable when writing 
in India on current topics, that what was present and fresh at the 
moment of writing is somewhat past and hacknied by the time of 
publication. ‘till, in spite of inherent and accidental defects, 
Lopies for lidiwn Statesmen contains many suggestions worth 
consideration, on what is beyond all doubt the most important 
subject of the day, and ventilates a variety of questions that must 
be handled in some way or other, and upon whose proper handling 
the progress, perhaps even the quiet of India, may depend. And 
upon the future peace of India, however much of a bore 
the subject may be to Parliament and the British publie, 
the — ud character of this country mainly depend. We 
could not staud the drain of such outbreaks as the late rebellion 
frequently recurring, and if one happened when there was other 
warlike work on hand, the national strength might be exhausted 
in efforts to hold or reconquer the country. 

The ‘topics ” diseussed by Mr, Norton are twenty. Some of 
these relate tv the historical past, as the causes and character of 
the late rebellivu. the question whether the Indian Government 
and the Directors had suflicient warning of the mutiny, and the 
future form of the [lome Government for India—the last point 
settled while the work was on its way home or through the press. 
The topies that refer to the future are more numerous, There 
are suggestions for am improved organization of the Indian army ; 
which closely rescible some that have been already promulgated, 
but do not equal the proposals of men who if not always soldiers by 
profession, have hu: greater practical acquaintance with soldiering 
and war than the Madras lawyer. There is a protest against 
more centralization, with examples of the evils large, small, and 
ridiculous, to whieh it gives rise. There is an equally forcible 
protest against further annexation, whether of kingdoms, rajah- 
ships, or cstules, together with an exposure of cases of high- 
handed tyranuy or low chicanery which the practice of the Com- 
pany’s grasping ** statesmen ”’ and local officers has produced, In- 
deed, Mr, Norton conceives that the annexation of Oude was the 
proximate cause of the outbreak, the potion that made the cup 
overflow, though various other causes, including a Mahometan 
conspiracy, were ut work. Some smaller matters are noticed, as 
the press, which chiefly relates to the past. The most important 
‘* topics” besides the centralization question, are reform of the law 
and police ; the land-tax, and the systems under which it is levied ; 
and an exposition of the causes which prevent British skill and 
capital from being largely and successfully applied to the cultiva- 
tion of land in the Mast Indies, 

These four lasi subjects are the great Indian questions of 
the day; for it is on them that satisfactory administration, the 
development ot Indian industry and wealth, and the comfort and 
satisfaction of tlie people, English as well as native, really depend, 
The abuses which Mr, Norton describes within his own know- 
ledge as existing in the administration of what is called the Mo- 
fussil and Sudder Courts are of a startling kind. Bribery and 
perjury flourish of course, as they do wherever Indians are en- 
gaged; but the grossest injustice and the most ruinous expenses 
The law might be improved and advan- 


| tageously, but the great evil is often the youth and almost always 





the ignorance of the judges. In what is called the supreme court 
English barristers plead and judges trained in England preside, 
The Mofussil and sudder courts are presided over, it may be, by 
a raw youth imperfectly acquainted even with the native 
language, und without any legal knowledge whatever. The best 
and most experienced of these Company’s judges can have no 
other legal perception than what they have acquired for them- 
selves in a desultory manner, supposing them to possess a legal 
turn of mind: for their judicial qualities come, like Dogberry’s 
reading and writing, by nature. there may be a little too much of 
working-up in the following picture of the patriarchal system, but 
if exaggerated it indicates the kind of evil which natives and 
Europeans who are unfortunate enough to be dragged into the 
Company’s courts, suffer from. 

‘* First of all, then, let us obtain a clear definite idea of what the ‘ patri- 
archal’ system really is. The name creates and calls up visions of some 
golden age, or :«ther it refers us to Bible history, and we see the venerable 

* Topics for lndian Statesmen, By John Bruce Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Madras. Author: of ‘The Rebellion in India,” &e, Ke, Edited by G. R, Norton, 
Esq. Published by Rieherdson Brothers, 
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chief of a paternal despotism managing all the affairs of his tribe—fiscal, 
magisterial, and judicial. He is at once lawgiver, judge, and receiver of 
the people’s dues. He is looked up to by all with veneration and affection. 
His decisions mect with a ready cheerful obedience. Charming picture of 
simplicity in truth. But the principal features somewhat change, when the 
patriarch is a beardless boy taken from the junior ranks of regimental offi- 
cers,—some fortunate Indian Dowb, with a coronetted letter of introduction 
in his pocket, or budding civilian who has a vested right to employ ; when 
the people are a newly ‘annexed’ state, sulking and chafing with ill- 
concealed dislike of their new rulers; and when the youth placed over them 
has no fixed principles, no practical experience, nothing but his ‘ common 
sense,’ to use a slang civilian phrase, to guide him; when newly-acquired 
power tempts to arrogance, and ere age has mellowed down the infirmities 
of temper.” 

Mr. Norton’s remedy is not to appoint “the Whig primum 
mobile of all human affairs, the barrister of six years’ standing” 
to judgeships in the Company’s courts ; for he admits that some 
experience of the native character and of the vernacular language 
(when it is possessed) are great advantages. The reformer merely 
Sea gpote that no one should be appointed to a judgeship until he 

as gone through some legal study, such studies in fact to 
form a part of education for the Indian service. Every writer we 
have met with admits the native police to be a body thoroughly 
corrupt and extortionate, and, like all Indians with a purpose in 
view, remorselessly regardless of the sufferings they inflict. The 


great difficulty we apprehend here is the native character; for | 
the oppressed of today will become the oppressor of tomorrow, if | 


he gets the chance. The employment of Europeans has been sug- 
gested ; but the obstacle of language seems insuperable ; and it 
may be doubted whether the class of men who would become In- 
dian policemen would be much better than the natives ; though 
their unfitness would be exhibited in another way—in contemp- 
tuous brutality rather than cruelty or corruption. There is not 
a great deal of novelty in Mr. Norton’s suggestions on the Indian 
Government. It does not appear that he would change the resi- 
dence of the supreme government from Calcutta to a more 
central situation with readier communication to the other Presi- 
dencies and to Europe. He proposes a power for each Presidency 
to direct its purely local business without perpetual reference to 
Calcutta ; ad a retention of one supreme legislative council ; but 
he would refresh that, as well as the Presidency councils, by an 
infusion of new blood, even introducing a native. It might per- 
haps be advantageous to adopt the principle of election by Eu- 
ropean Indian constituencies for some of the members. We sus- 
poet, however, that much improvement in the composition of the 

ouncils is the last thing that will take place. A reform in the 
army, in the native law courts, and the police will give trouble 
to somebody ; and to some extent perhaps interfere with the de- 
sired course of patronage; but councils with really independent 


men at the Board would be a perpetual trouble to the ruling | 


wers—a thorn in the side to Governors and the Governor- 

eneral, 

As long as “‘money makes the mare to go,” so long will taxa- 
tion be a prime subject with states, especially after such a boule- 
versement as that in India. 
Mr. Norton. His chief attention is occupied with the ryotwarry 
system of his own Presidency, Madras, scarcely touching upon 

e zemindary system of Bengal, and handling the village 

stem of the north-west provinces argumentatively ; that is, to 
show the superiority of Madras. In this we think he fails. The 
whole question of the land tax is ina very unsatisfactory state, 
so far as raising more money is concerned. Without an impolitic, 
if not a dangerous breach of faith on the part of Government, this 
can only be done by an extended (rather than an improved) cul- 
tivation. By understanding and usage, and indeed by express 

t, the zemindar holds his estate, and the ryot his farm or 

eld in perpetuity, at a certain amount of tax or rather of rent; 
though the ryot, at least in some places, pays a proportion of the 
crop, not a fixed quantity. The village system of the north- 
west consists in levying a sum upon the whole community, which 


they raise among themselves, and pay through certain paw or | 


head men. It is probable they have not so distinct a title or even 
understanding as the zemindar and ryot ; but this is not the time 
te be putting on the taxation screw in India. A land tax revolt 
would be worse than the late mutiny. The picture of actual ryot- 
warry by Mr. Norton, exhibits in some districts as much fiscal op- 
pression as well can be; but men will bear what they are ac- 
customed to, yet revolt from a small pressure ina novel way. 
Mr. Norton’s most practical suggestion is to reduce the assessment 
where it is too much, with the view of an increased population 
extending the area of cultivation, and eventually increasing the 
produce of the tax; but remissions, we apprehend, will not at 
this moment be favourably regarded by Indian financiers. 

One great source of Indian improvement, both material and 
administrative, and possibly social, must be looked for in an 
application of British skill and capital to the soil, not as colonists 
Broposing a permanent settlement, says Mr. Norton, but as resi- 

ents contemplating a final return home. In the plains the cli- 
mate might be an obstacle to the British planter; but our au- 
thor thinks the effects of the climate a good deal exaggerated. 
In the hilly countries there is no natural obstacle whatever, ex- 
cept the want of roads. The obstacles are found in the regula- 
tions of the Company jealously designed to keep out ‘ interlopers’’; 
in the class ot ate prejudices of the ‘‘covenanted”’ civil ser- 
vants, and in some of the abuses already enumerated—the state 
of the law, the ignorance of the Company’s judges, the influence 
of corrupt native officials over the minds of many judges and 
collectors, their masters, and the shortness of the tenure with the 


This topic is narrowly treated by | 


| uncertainty of a renewal, the Compaay only making grants of 
twenty-one or thirty years. 

** Gold is lying on the surface of India, far more readily attainable tha 
in Australia and California, The climate, no doubt, must ever operate rep 
considerable extent against the colonization of India, though the effects ai 
disagreeableness of the climate have been highly exaggerated ; but the in- 
| digo, the oil-seeds, the sugar, the cotton of her plains; the coffee, the tim- 

ber, the other products of her hills, are quite sufficient to tempt the influx 
of capital, if there were not other considerations which scare men away 
The true prohibitions and restrictions to European colonization are to be 
sought for in totally other directions. It is the wretched administration of 
civil justice, which makes it a rash enterprise to enter into any contract in 
the Mofussil; the revenue ‘ system,’ which, in the ofticial language of the 
Court of Directors, makes farming a ‘ wild speculation’; the wretched state 
of the police, which, so far from affording protection to life and property, is 
one of the greatest dangers, and a standing menace to both; it is to the im- 
possibility whieh every man finds of standing alone upon his own integrity 
and ability in the Mofussil, the thousand-and-one plagues, lets, hin. 
drances, obstacles, pitfalls, which beset him with ruin on every side, the mo- 
ment he falls into the evil graces of any member of the civil service, revenye 
or judicial ; it is the impossibility of procuring any valid, enduring, satis. 
factory title to land, which will make it prudent to sink money in its im. 
provement; it is the want of roads and the absence of a magistracy, and q 
good law of master and servant; it is the jealousy of Government, which 
still regards men as ‘ interlopers’; these are the causes which prevent the 
influx of European capital and enterprise into India.” 

In this notice only the salient points of Mr. Norton’s work haye 
been touched upon, without entering fully into particulars, 
| Those who feel an interest in the country, on the questions 
| handled, must refer to the volume itself. They will find man 

actual abuses unflinchingly exposed, and many suggestions wa 
worth considering, though the leanings of the author to his own 
side of the question often prompt him to make the most of his 
case, 





NEW NOVELS, 
THERE is some force and a good deal of freshness in My Lady; 
but it is rather the freshness of inexperience than the originality 
of art, while the basis of the force too often verges upon melo- 
drama. There is originality, however, in the idea of the tale, 
and to this idea we think the book owes a large part of its effect. 
The subject is the domestic misery and social disadvantages 
| which arise to a family from gallantry on the part of the husband. 
Sir Philip Umphraville has just eloped with a married woman at 
the opening of the tale, and the future action consists in painting 
the feelings and conduct of the deserted wife and children, as 
well as in trying to show, but without much knowledge, the in- 
equality of the law against women, and the inconveniences or 
worse that such a paternal escapade is likely to produce. 

It may be said that execution goes a great way in all books, 
but on a theme of this kind it is nearly all in all. In the do- 
mestic troubles, in the character and feelings of my Lady, espe- 
| cially 


‘When prudent friends dispense 

In pity’s strains” 

| their views of the case, as well as in the behaviour of the chil- 
dren, there is much of delicate handling, and (as we infer) femi- 
nine conception. In the management of the story, we seem to 
meet the feminine inexperience of art already alluded to, with 
feminine ignorance of the world. It scems an odd thing for a 
man who has been married twenty years, who has children almost 
grown up, who appear to have respected him, and a wife who 
seems to have been thoroughly satisfied with him, all at once to 
plunge into a disereditable business of this kind. His return, 
not very long after his elopement, is even more inconsistent. 
Over the elopement and its immediate consequences to the guilty 
parties themselves, a veil is properly drawn ; but when Sir 
Philip abruptly comes back, his behaviour is rather that of a 
foolish man in an inferior station of life, than a gentleman who 
| has filled a high position in the world and conducted himself 
properly therein. Change but the concomitants, and his first in- 
terview with his family would border upon faree, A quarrel 
between Hugh Umphraville and a brother of the lady whom his 
father eloped with, and a clandestine entanglement on the part of 
Evelyn Umphrayille, the young heroine, are also unlikely. 

The interest of the book turns less upon the story than upon 
scenes, characters, and the sentiments as they bear upon the lead- 
ing idea. The characters are distinctly drawn, and often wear 
an appearance of individuality or almost personality, having mi- 
nute peculiarities of a kind that are chiefly effective where the 
originals are known. ‘The execution itself,—the main feature of 
the book, is mostly fresh and often powerful when the conception 
is true. The scene where ‘my lady” joins her family after the 
clergyman of the parish has broken the news to her, and only the 
elder children are acquainted with it, may be taken as an ex- 
ample. 

*It was nearly eight o’clock when my lady entered the room; she was 
ushered in officiously by the old white-headed butler, who had been waiting, 
as it seemed, for no other purpose ; and, at her entrance, Hugh and Rothes 
rose simultaneously. Evelyn ran forward to her mother with a child’s in- 
stinct of consolation ; the lads stood back, confused and eager, waiting for 
her notice. 

‘*¢Hush! my love, hush!’ said my lady; ‘not a word now, Evelyn; I 
will speak to you all presently : I am not able now,’ 

‘* She was not able, indeed ; the sight of the family, whom this fatal stroke 
must disunite and rend asunder, overpowered the mother of all these chil- 
dren: she withdrew abruptly to the sofa, where Edie pretended to learn her 
lessons. Even the sharp curious glances of the little girl, who did not know, 
were more endurable than the distress and affection of poor Evelyn, the 


* My Lady; a Tale of Modern Life. In two volumes. Published by Smith and 
Elder. 

Faults on Both Sides. By Mrs, Thomson, Author of “‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘ Con- 
stance,” &c. In three volumes. 
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burning shame-faced looks of the boys. My I began to talk to Edie and 
look over her lesson-books, speaking very slowly, the elder ones noticed, 
like one who has to command herself, but in reality anchoring her disturbed 
mind upon these humble realities, which must go on all the same in peace 
or in trouble. Even Edie’s curious little soul was subdued and melted; her 
little bosom swelled ; she did not know what was the matter, but somehow 
would have been glad to steal into her mother’s arms and ery like Evelyn ; 
she was even glad to receive her good-night kiss and go away to bed. 
Mamma’s tender gravity, so absolute and yet so touching, cured Edie of her 
curiosity. Harry, too, who was inclined to be resentful, consented to take 
himself away at last in quietness. Then my lady made a pause and an 
effort. They all drew near to her with a sudden timidity, feeling that she 
st speak. 

alone Children,’ she said at last, with a tremble in her voice, which gra- 
dually steadied, ‘I suppose you all know what has happened; I am very 
much grieved that you do: it was very, very injudicious of Mr. Hardwick 
—but it cannot be remedied now. This may make a great difference to us 
all—a great difference ! nothing in the world ean take us back again to yes- 
terday. I have not formed any plans yet ; but I thought it best to speak to you 
at once, that no more may be said on the subject until a real erisis comes. 
When your father—when Sir Philip returns—I shall have to find another 
home, Hugh; it may be wrong, perhaps,—perhaps even such an injury 
should be borne for your sakes—but I cannot do it; my dearest boys, I ean- 
not bear it, even for you.’ 

+ * Bear it! for ws!’ cried Hugh, passionately; ‘ do you think we could 
bear it for you, mother, mother, you whose honour and name are our glory ? 
I thought of going after him myself; that would not do; but let me go at 
once and find another home for us all. It is a horrible misfortune ; but I 
thank God I am old enough to be of some use, and you can bear to be served 
by your own sons: let no stranger have anything to do with it; let us go 


"My lady laid her hand on his arm as he stood by her, and leaned upon 
him heavily. Poor Hugh! he was only a boy; it made his heart full. He 
kissed her other hand with trembling lips, and cricd aloud that no one 
should dare insult his mother. There was comfort in the pride and hope 
with which she looked upon her boy. 

*¢ «Hush! no one will try to insult me,’ she said; ‘hush! Hugh, the 
future must be managed calmly, without passion, calmly ; it is a hard word 
to say, when the thing is the breaking-up of our family, the end of all our 
past life ; but we must do it: there are only plans, arrangements, and what 
the law will permit, to think of now.’ 

“¢The breaking-up of our family!’ Hugh and Evelyn echoed the words 
together, she with dismay, he with an eager remonstrance ; ‘ we will all 
leave Heathcote with our mother.’ 

** Rothes alone said nothing, but stood keenly watching his mother’s face, 
reading all that she meant in her eyes. 

** 7 do not know the law,’ said my lady slowly, and her lip quivered ; 
‘I am not sure that it gives me any right to vou at all. Yes, boys, it is 
true; Iam only your mother: I cannot stand, as your father could, upon 
my rights. I believe, indeed,’ she added, still more slowly, ‘I believe I 
have no rights; you are all his.’” 


Mrs. Thomson has returned to her own field of fiction in Faults 
on Both Sides. We have curious characters in nearly every 
eof life, the best with some weaknesses that detract from 
perfectability, the worst redeemed from utter badness by the ex- 
¢cuse of circumstances and traces of better qualities among their 
evil, There are also the provincial sketches both of scenery and 
persons which formed so strong a point in the writer's earlier 
works, as well as a portrait or two of the loose fish of London 
adventurous life; kindness of heart, and a disposition to relieve 
immediate present evils, compensating somewhat, at least to the 
reader, for their laxity of principle as regards the stricter obser- 
vances and punctualities of society. 

The elements of the story are not so good as those of the per- 
sons and scenery. ‘The plot turns upon two well-worn events, 
one thoroughly used up; that is a rightful heir pursuing his 
claims through various difliculties till he is enabled to oust the 
wrong possessor, rivalry in love being added to rivalry for the 
estate. The other event, a secret informal marriage, is not per- 
haps so hackneyed ; but as it can never occur without a combina- 
tion of imprudent conduct and weakness of character, interest in 
the person is dashed when the mystery is solved, and till then the 
mystery is a puzzle—there is trouble we know not why, or it 
seems gratuitously selected. People in Faults on Both Sides, as 
in some of the writer’s former works, are led to play at cross pur- 
poses, because the heroine when a mere gir! had been imprudently 
entrapped into a sort of half marriage by a bold, intriguing, art- 
ful young fellow. As her parents take no steps to punish the 


gallant, or even to (in technical language) “ jactitate”} the | 


marriage, he continues to pursue Cecile, through love, jealousy, 
and mixed motives, till it is time to come to an end. The anxiety, 
misery, mystery, that all this causes can readily be imagined ; 
what is required is a more legitimate ground of interest. 

The story connected with the two leading purposes of the tale is 
pa rsp with many persons and many interests ; both too are 
con ucted with a practised skill. Except for the helluo of the 
circulating library the most attractive parts are the traits of 
character continually turning up and arguing long experience and 
close observation of life. Hereis an interview between a lover, 
who has just lost his property, and his betrothed. 

** She received Egerton with her usual ‘ Now that’s very good of you to 
come so early. I’ve been thinking a great deal about you, I assure you.’ 

About me!’ Egerton coloured; the handsome Egerton,—he who, but 
a week ago, was the adored of the ladies of his county, now sat down by 
Olivia, overw helmed with gratitude. ‘ 
‘Yes, a great deal; well, and you have got all your law business over 
to your satisfaction, have you not >” : 
.* She half turned her face as she spoke. Those cold grey eyes opened 
wider when she saw the pale face of her betrothed. Her hand was in his, 
and she felt the tremor of the hand that held hers. 
him Ra quite alarm me,’ she said, in as calm a tone as if she had asked 
m be the bell; ‘no bad news, I hope ?’ ‘ ; 
eat net bad, if we take away the sting of a severe disappointment, b 
ow I may ook for in you, dear Olivia, for you are always kind, 
always gentle and considerate,’ 


+ “ Jactitation” is a law term signifying an inquiry into a pretended marriage. 





‘ *T should be very sorry not to be so,’ she said, drawing herself up, ‘I 
think it so unladylike to be anything but gentle.’ 

** «You are very kind to me, Olivia,’ replied Egerton, his eyes filling with 
tears. 

***Dear me! what can it be? I hope that Mr. Powys has not been an- 
noying you? Do you know, I always thought there was something very 
odd about all those people. I knew them at Blois, and people said they had 
a claim to an estate, but hadn’t money to support it.’ 

** And what they said was too true, Olivia.’ Egerton spoke in a firm, 
but ae tone—Olivia’s face was tinged with a faint colour as she lis- 
tened. 

‘** «Then shall you not have New Court?’ she asked composedly. ‘ That 
will be a terrible thing for you, for you've always been brought up to ex- 
pect it. I don’t see how you can do without it. “Your fortune, you always 
told me, was small, I should be very sorry for you if that came out, and if 
you couldn't live at New Court.’ 

‘Egerton felt a little confused by this evident separating his feelin; 
from hers—of his interests being the theme of her compassion, not their 
ow happiness. His was an honest nature (like most honest natures, a little 
1ard—it is the supple, nay, even though heresy to say it—oftentimes the 
sly, who have a weak kindliness of disposition.) lis was truly an honest 
nature, and he came to the point at once. 

***Itis not because I cannot live at New Court—or rather, because we 
cannot live there, Olivia,’ he said, standing and looking at her, ‘that I 
grieve, beyond measure, for the loss of that property; but, because I do not 
know—I am not yet quite sure—how far you will be able, dear Olivia, to 
content yourself with a moderate income, a small establishment, and—and’ 
—he paused, for he expected that at this crisis of his communication, she 
would rise, cling to him, and tell him—what so many generous women had 
said and felt under similar circumstances, ‘ that it would make no difference 
to her,’ 

‘** But she did not—she sat still, and Egerton bit his lip in confusion. 

*** How much then shall you have >’ she asked, after a short pause, du- 
ring which she was picking out the basting threads from the corner of a 
handkerchief which she had been marking, UO. St. A. ‘It all depends, you 
know, upon how much we can really manage to live on, don’t you see ? You 
must not reckon my two hundred a year as anything, for I should always 
want all that for my own expenses, and very little, too, if I do with that. 

‘Egerton was crushed. But he was a desolate man. His uncle was 
dead: Mrs. St. Aubyn had long since cast him off ; Cecile—poor Cecile, so 
ready to give up, so ready to grieve for, and with, every one—he had cast 
her off. He was a man of few connexions, few friends. He clung even to 
the shadow of a tie, to the dream of an affection which he had formerly re- 
garded with dislike. 

‘***T shall never have more than five hundred a year, but that is enough, 
if——’ 

“There was a pause. Olivia drew out the last thread which encompassed 
the O. There are women provoking enough to go on with their work through 
every thing, and she was one of them. 

‘“‘She did not speak for some time. At last, she said, ‘ Five a hundred a 
year! I was just thinking about it. ‘There’s my aunt Dawson—she and 
my uncle haye just five hundred a year, and they always seem wretchedly 


»00r.’ 
ace Posssibly,’ replied Egerton, throwing back his head, ‘ they may be so, 
but that is not the point.’ 

***Oh dear, no! you know how perfectly disinterested I am; but my 
friends may condemn anything like imprudence,’ said Olivia, rather warmly, 
She thought it stupid of Egerton not to see things as she did, in a rational, 
sensible point of view. 

“«*They are quite welcome,’ returned Egerton, haughtily, for his spirit 
was rising, as the spirits of poor men do mse when a young lady talks of 
‘her friends.’ ‘ But,’ he added, in much emotion, ‘to people who love 
each other, to people who think that to be married to each other, or not to be 
married to each other, is a question of happiness or of misery—five hundred 
a year is not poverty.’ 

** He moved a little towards the door.” 





HAYWARD’s BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS,* 


Tuts selection of articles from various periodicals possesses as 
much unity of character and more readableness than any collec- 
tion that has appeared. Of course this opinion must be rigidly 
restricted to its terms. Those who are acquainted with any of 
Mr. Hayward’s writings will not expect very great importance in 
their subjects or matter, or much depth or solidity in their treat- 
ment. ‘The essays before us have not the greatness of subject, 
the large grasp, or the artistic, if somewhat theatrical, brilliancy 
of Macaulay. As little would one look for the searching acumen 
by which Sydney Smith pierced to the very kernel of social, poli- 
tical, and moral questions, his telling and felicitous wit being 
really subordinate to the conclusions it aimed at pointing. Some 
other collections of papers may impart more “ useful informa- 
tion” than Mr. Hayward, or exhibit the results of steadier re- 
search applied to graver questions. But, as we started by saying, 
we know of no collection that possesses so much characteristic 
unity with such variety and contrast of subjects, or which is upon 
the whole so eons readable and entertaining. Parts of two 
or three papers where the matter is not adapted to the writer’s 
manner, and cannot altogether be passed by, may flag; but taken 
as a whole, we hardly know a book which is so fit for continuous 
or occasional perusal, when the mind is unoccupied yet requires 
employment, or somewhat jaded and wishes a diversion. There 
is the amusement of a jest-book, with much better matter than 
jest-books contain. 

One source of this attraction is to be found in the choice of sub- 
jects. Notwithstanding their variety and contrast, and their 
occasionally rising somewhat above the atmosphere of the writer, 
the great majority admit of anecdotical treatment. The character 
and position of Chesterfield in literature and social philosophy is 
perhaps not quite comprehended by Mr, Hayward; but as a wit, 
a politician, and man of the world, he furnishes a good many 
stories of himself, and permits the introduction of more relating 
to his contemporaries. George Selwyn, a gentleman of the imme- 
diately next generation, owes his reputation to several bon mots, 
and very good ones. His life has nothing in itself; but the cor- 
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‘respondence (edited a many years since by Mr. Jesse) ad- 
dressed to hin b Bed Fe fndctte profligates and veh 
rate wits of his day, was often curious or characteristic. It fur- 
ther gives Mr. Hayward the opportunity of throwing off some 

‘biographical notices, and telling a varicty of anecdotes respecting 
Selwyn’s friends and contemporaries. In some aspects of his cha- 
racter and career, Eldon, like Chesterfield, may be beyond Mr. 
Hayward ; but the great ee had forced his wav through many 
strata of society ; though so hard a student he wz social, or per- 
haps could not bear the burden of himself when not employed ; 
his vocation had brought him into contact with men of every 
grade of life and variety of character and pursuit: so that Eldon 
yields a crop of ana, anecdote, and character. It is true that this 
sort of importation in these and other essays is not favourable to 
distinctness or simplicity of structure; the digression, however, 
is rather perceived as a critical defect than felt «+ an interrup- 
tion, though sometimes persons and topics are brought in by the 
head and shoulders, and the stories overtop the men. 

The looseness of structure does not affect the homogeneity of 
the articles or rather of the book ; for that arises from the author’s 
mind. Mr. Hayward has by nature a turn for gossip; but of the 
higher kind, involving anecdotes, personal characteristics, and 
traits of society if not exactly of manners. ‘This gift has natu- 
rally directed his reading, so that he has upon every occasion sto- 
ries appropriate to the time and theme. But his matter is by no 
means derived only from books. His longest «nd greatest or at 
least most popular and elaborate production, ‘‘ the Art of Dining,” 
shows that he is not a mere book-worm or theorist : «s it likewise 
proves that he attends to other things besides the dishes. This 
paper, together with various other papers, exhibits him as more 
or less acquainted with many eminent contemporarie<, and he has 
evidently procured a good deal of his matter from conversation. 
Besides the unity imparted by reading, observation, «nd discourse 
directed to particular topics, there is thus a species of originality 
lurking throughout, which we do not remember to haye felt in 
Essays of greater pretension. 

But though personal characteristics and something like talk, 
constitute the larger portion of the book, there «re passages which 
show that Mr. Hayward has not been unobseryant of the serious 
circumstances of his times, or omitted to reflect upon them. Here 
axe some good remarks on the present diflicultie- that beset the 
barrister, prompted by a remark of Lord Elden’s biographer, 
Twiss, that they are greater now than formerly. 

“We do not believe that the constitution of the bar i- much altered; but 
its effective members have been more than trebled in number within hvying 
memory; while equity business has not more then doubled, and common 
law business has positively decreased. + oa * 

“Tt may be taken, therefore, as an established truth. thet there are fewer 

rizes and more blanks in the lottery, But is the mode of drawing altered ? 

n our opinion, very little. If a man has connexion-, he is pushed on at 
starting. If he has not, he must wait. It was alway- thus: and it is clear, 
from Lord Eldon’s many opportunities, that he did not want backers. We 
see the increasing difficulties that beset the modern candidate ; but it strikes 
us that attorneys’ sons and relations must suffer cs much from the general 
crowding as the rest. Their proportional advantage is «bvieusly diminished 
by competitors of the same class; and, as a matter of feet, we do not find 
that the avenues are blocked up by them. Three out of tour of the present 
judges and leading counsel are not sons or near relations of «ttorneys; and, 
could the private history of each of these be read, it would appear that there 
is still a large field for knowledge and capacity, In most instances, it would 





be found that they availed themselves of some fortumat: orperuaity to 
establish a name, and gradually dropped into busines- «- others dropped off. 
Legal promotion, like military, depends on deaths snd other vacancies. It 


is very seldom, indeed, that an established leader i+ displeeed: what the 
lucky hit does, is simply to indicate the successor. 

** At the same time, it is absurd to say that merit i- sure te be appreciated 
if the aspirant will bide his time ; for the time may never vome, or come too 
late—when his faculties have been deteriorated by disuse, «nd his spirit is 
broken by disappointment—when ‘all he had wished t» please have sunk 
into the grave, and success and miscarriage are empty sounds.’ What is to 
ensure him even the few occasional briefs which are «bsolutely necessary to 
enable him to profit by the grand opportunity when it «oes come ?—for the 
management of causes is not to be learned by mere observation or reflection ; 
some practice is indispensable; and there is much that i- merely technical, 
almost mechanical, in the arts of advocacy. In the front rank, competition 
is more open, and merit generally decides ; but the difficulty is to clear the 
intervening shallows, and get fairly afloat. A man who has merit without 
connexion, will not be employed till he is known; snd le ean hardly be 
known till he is employed. 

* Yet it may be that nobody is to blame, neither the «ttorney for not 
choosing, nor the barrister for not being chosen. When thre is not enough 
for all, some must starve. An overstocked profession is like a crew trying 
to save themselves upon a raft scarcely large enough to earvy half of them.”’ 

The following argument as to the use of varied knowledge and 
mental accomplishments to a lawyer is not altogether novel; but 
it is neatly urged. 

** Clear arrangement, correct language, familiarity with the topies of the 
day, some power of illustration, and some acquaintance with the elementary 
_ of the popular sciences, are not unreasonably expected from the mem- 

rs of a learned profession; which, dealing by turns with every branch of 
human knowledge, brings by turns every faculty, talent, «nd aeccomplish- 
ment into play. We have heard a libel ease laughed out of court by a happy 
allusion to the Vicar of Wakefield : in order to fix the meaning of the words, 
‘entertainment of the stage,’ in an Act of Parliament, (10 Geo. IL. e. 28,) 
it became necessary to review the whole dramatic literature of the period : 
the arguments regarding Lady Hewley’s charity turn on the nicest points of 
theological controversy and biblical criticism: the Chan-ellor has just de- 
cided a case which depended on art and connoisseurship ; «nd almost every 
patent case involves some new discovery in chemistry or mechanics, It 
would, therefore, be no reflection on a lawyer to say, with the change of a 
word, what was wittily said of a celebrated Cambridge Professor, that science 
(read, Jatw,) is his forte, and omniscience his foible. Without that readiness 
of apprehension, which nothing but extended cultivation can perfect, he is 
not safe a moment. Lord Eldon, (who, however, once anounced from the 
bench in the Court of Chancery that he had been reading * Paradise Lost ’ 
during the long vacation,) took avowedly the means he thonzht best adapted 
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to gain as competence, and never thought of playing the 
till it was Toread en him. He then suffered greatly ftom the 
liberal knowledge and a more cultivated taste. 

‘*Examples of a different tendency may be mentioned; but, 
from our own observation, we should say, that it is not the literature that 
does harm, but the reputation for it. A sergeant who knows three timed ag 
much law as a learned brother who knows nothing else, may be reputed the 
worse lawyer of the two; but not unless he gives his literary pursuits a turn 
calculated to attract attention; and then he is compensated in fame,” 

The largest and most important subject in the collection is a pa. 
er on ‘* The Crimean War.” It is not completely or exhaustively 
one ; but it seizes and exposes the cant which undervalued the 

services and management of the British army. These remarks are 
not only just in themselves, but contain a truth we should do wel] 
to act upon for the future ; namely, the prudence of avoiding joint 
expeditions with any one, especially with a nation whose “ amour 
propre” is wounded if they do not get all the consideration; qj 
the glory, and the lion’s share of the profit. We should have had 
a repetition of this foolish, impolitic, and unnational cant in 
China, had not the weakness of the French foree, and the prompt 
success of the British nipped the late attempt in the bud. 

“We must set aside at once the overstrained courtesy and the by no 
means flattering consideration for the supposed sensitiveness of our alli 
which have hitherto induced Englishmen to bear khny amount of censure, or 
(what is worse) to throw any amount of censure upon their own country. 
men, rather than point, even by way of comparison, to the contemporane- 
ous miscalculations, failures, or sufferings of the French. It was known 
all along to the principal officers of the British army, and was speedily 
bruited about in Paris and London, that the French troops were not better 
clothed, fed, or sheltered than the British ; that in some respects, as in the 
important article of tents, they were actually worse off; and that they lost 
proportionally a greater number of men from sickness and exposure. It 
was also known, that, in more than one critical emergency, the nations 
seemed to have changed characters, and that the French declined to cobpe- 
rate in movements, advances, or assaults, which, perilous as they might 
have been, were pronounced by the calm and cautious judgment of the 
British chief to be indispensable te the success of an expedition indubitab] 
conceived and undertaken as a coup de main. But whilst the war lasted, 
hardly a whisper, allusion, or insinuation to this effect was hazarded, either 
in Parliament or by the press. ‘It will offend the Emperor; it will en- 
danger the alliance,’ was the invariable objection, whenever an attempt was 
made to show that the overwhelming superiority of our gallant allies in 
military organization, and their ‘presumed exemption from all the evils of 
wintry warfare, were a myth. English ministers, English administrators, 
English officers, and English soldiers and sailors, were deemed bound to en- 
dure every description of imputation that it might please members of the 
legislature, journalists, correspondents, or annalists, to cast upon them, 
rather than run the remotest risk of exciting a feeling of wounded self-love 
in a rival (if now friendly) nation, or of provoking a frown on an imperial 
brow in the Tuileries.’’ 

Matter such as the above is exceptional and occasional. The 
bulk of the book is anecdotical, and some parts of it slight enough 
both in theme and matter. Such is a large portion of the Art of 
Dining, Court Manners and Etiquette, and British Field Sporess 
or rather perhaps sportsmen and their et ceteras. ‘The anecdotes, 
too, sometimes partake of the practical joke, or smack of the 
tavern-life and facetiousness in vogue some half century ago. 
Such is a “ good story” of Pope the actor, 2 thorough bon rivant, 
who was induced to make his dinner off ‘‘a small turbot and a 
boiled edge-bone of beef,” on the supposition that there was no- 
thing more, and when the haunch appeared could not eat any (in 
which the wit consists.) 

‘Poor Pope divined at a glance the nature of the trap that had been laid 
for him, but he was fairly caught ; and, after a puny effort at trifling with a 
slice of fat, he laid down his knife and fork, and gave way to an hysterical 
burst of tears, exclaiming, ‘A friend of twenty years’ standing, and to be 
served in this manner.’ ” 

Now and then there are some apocryphal tales, or they partake 
of Joe Miller. 

‘The Lord-Lieutenant of one of the western counties ate a covey of par- 
tridges for breakfast every day during the season; and there is another 
nobleman who would eat a covey of partridges, as the Scotchman ate a So- 
lan goose for a whet, and feel like him astonished if his appetite was not 
sharpened by the circumstance. Most people must have seen or heard of a 
caricature, representing a man at dinner upon a round of beef, with the 
landlord looking on, ‘ Capital beef, landlord,’ says the gentleman, ‘a man 
may cut and come again here.’ ‘You may cut, sir,’ responds Boniface ; 
‘but I'll be blowed if you shall come again.’ ‘The person ~ was 
the nobleman in question ; and the sketch was founded upon fact. He had 
occasion to stay late in the City, and turned into the celebrated Old Bailey 
beef-shop on his return, where, aceording to the landlord's computation, he 
demolished about seven pounds and a half of solid meat, with a proportionate 
allowance of greens.”’ 

Of similar character, though sustained by a moral, if the clergy 
would act upon it, is the Ecclesiastical distress at_an arch-episco- 

pal dinner, where a clerical tyro, out of sheer modesty, ate up the 
ish of the table. 

‘‘ These birds [ruffs and reeves,] are worth nothing in their wild state ; 
and the art of fattening them is traditionally said to have been discovered 
by the monks in Yorkshire, where they are still in high favour with the 
clerical profession, as a current anecdote will show. At a grand dinner at 
Bishopthorpe, (in Archbishop Markham’s time,) a dish of ruffs and reeves 
chanced to be placed immediately in front of a young divine who had come 
up to be examined for priest’s orders, and was considerately (or as it turned 
out, inconsiderately,) asked to dinner by his grace. Out of sheer modesty 
the clerical tyro confined himself exclusively to the dish before him, and 
persevered in his indiscriminating attentions to it till one of the resident 
dignitaries (all of whom were waiting only the proper moment to particle 
pate,) observed him, and ealled the attention of the company by a lou 
exclamation of alarm. But the warning came too late ; the rufls and reeves 
had vanished to a bird, and with them, we are concerned to add, all the 
eandidate’s hopes of Yorkshire preferment are said to have vanished too. 

Here is another story of a like kind, but more noteworthy for 
dramatic display, and as illustrating éprouvettes, a class of dishes 
that mark the refined epicure, by his expression of countenance 


on their appearance. i : 
“A distinguished gastronomer, refining on this invention, proposes 
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wettes by negation. When, for example, a dish of high merit is sud- 
Pry destroyed by accident, or any other sudden disappointment occurs, 

u are to note the expression of your guests’ faces, and thus form your es- 
timate of their gastric sensibilities. We will illustrate this matter by an 
anecdote. Cardinal Fesch, a name of honour in the annals of gastronomy, 
had invited a large {party of clerical magnates to dinner. By a fortunate 
coincidence, two turbots of singular beauty arrived as presents to his Emi- 
nence on the very morning of the feast. To serve both would have appeared 
ridiculous, but the Cardinal was most anxious to have the credit of both. 
He imparted his embarrassment to his chef. ‘ Be of good faith, your Emi- 
nence,’ was the reply, ‘both shall appear; both shall enjoy the reeeption 
which is their due.’ Ihe dinner was served; one of the turbots relieved 
the soup. Delight was in every faece—it was the moment of the cprorvette 

itive. The mettre dU’ hotel advances; two attendants raise the turbot 
and carry him off to cut him up; but one of them loses his equilibrium ; 
the attendants and the turbot roll together on the floor. At this sad sight 
the assembled cardinals became pale as death, and a solemn silence reigned 
in the conclave—it was the moment of the éprouvette negative ; but the 
maitre a’ hétel suddenly turns to the attendant, ‘ Bring another turbot,’ said 
he, with the most perfect coolness. The second appeared, and the cprourette 
positive was gloriously renewed.” 

Of course, many of good things must be taken cum grano, Au 
inveterate story-teller must not scrutinize the authenticity of his 
jokes too closely, or he would seriously reduce his stock. A bon 
mot of James Smith (one of the authors of ‘The Rejected Ad- 
dresses”) was contradicted directly these volumes came out by 
the only man who could have heard it said, Neither is Mr. 
Hayward more accurate than Baron Macaulay in strictly repro- 

ucing his authorities. He represents Mill the historian as con- 

8 ] 
tending “that a man will write better about a country for having 
never seen it.” Mill was too good a logician to affirm anything 
of the kind. What he said was, that it was an advantage to an 
’ fo) 

historian of India, not tohave been there; meaning that he es- 
eaped native and Company prejudices. In pointing the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from the Selwyn correspondence, Mr. Hayward 
writes— 

Familiarity, again, is a great charm, but the habits which are the con- 
ditions of its existence beget monotony. In Charles the Second’s reign, 
when it was the fashion to go to sea and fight the Dutch, instead of taking 
lodgings at Melton, or attending dJettwes, Sheftield, Duke of Buckingham, 

gings at M " 
tells us in his * Memoirs,’ that a party of gay, witty, lettered _profligates 
were becalmed on board the Duke of York’s ship, and got so tived of one an- 
other, that the first core cach took on landing acas to ascertain where the vest 
were going, in order to get an ay from them.’’ 

If we turn to what Sheflield himself says, we shall find that 
scarcely a fact is accurately stated. 

“Their [Rupert’s and Abemarle’s] usage of me was so civil, and the 

} J 
company on board them so good, that, (though by a sudden storm that 
rted the two fleets just ready to ingage, I lost six weeks time, at an age 
seventeen] when it may be a great deal more pleasantly spent) yet I stay’d 
till the fleet was laid up, not culy without impatience, but any sort of un- 
easiness. 

“Yet ’tis observable that the first night we came to London, the Lord 
Blany, Sir Thomas Clitford, afterwards Lord Treasurer, Mr. Henry Savill, 
and mmyself, (tho’ such familiar friends, as to be very often together for 
many year’s after) were then so satiated and cloy’d with each other by our 
being shut up so long together in one ship, that I remember we avoided one 
another’s company for a whole month, though except myself, there could 
hardly be any more pleasant.” 

Thus we see it was a storm, not a calm that caused the delay, 
that the story of each ‘ taking care on landing” &e. is pure in- 
vention, seeing that they came to London together, and, though 
it is only expression, the old courtier of Charles the Second said 
cloyed, satiated, which is a different thing to “ tired.” 
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The Limits of Religious Thought eramined in Eight Lectures, 
before the University of Oxford, in the year 1858, on the foundation of the 
late Reverend Jolin Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Henry 
Longueville Mansel, B.D., Reader in Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy at 
Magdalen Colles lutor and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 

Gordon of Duncai A Novel. In two volumes, 

Hills and Hollows + on Ways through the World. A novel. 
By the Author of * Blanche and the Betrothed.” 





In three volumes. 


Notes on Cherbourg. Tey Bedford Pim, Commander R.N., F.R.G.S.— 
This little publication contains an historical sketch of Cherbourg, a clear 
account of the history of the defences, port, and docks, the two last being 
entirely artificial ; together with some remarks suggestid by the present 
indications of doubtful animus in our allies. These indications, in 
Captain Pim’s opinion, are not limited to Cherbourg ; in fact, it may be 
doubted whether a little fanfaronnade is not mingled with the actual in 

e French lucubrations on the citadel port. ‘That it is generally avail- 
able for a hostile purpose may be true; but it does not scem to be al- 
Ways so, though doubtless much too often. Neither in exceptional 
storms are the works of the breakwater always sccure; though the mol 
itself may remain substantially uninjured. In 1808, a tempest swept 
away the parapet of the Napoleon battery; the sca rushed in; washed 
away barracks, guard-house, work-shops, &c., drowned a hundred and 





sition the sea has driven a huge mass of these stones into the centre of the 
fort, and it is not uncommon during storms for waves to sweep over the 
various buildings, causing the Digue itself to vibrate throughout the entire 
length ;_ in short, it seems problematical if, in very heavy weather, a per- 
ape wall of twenty-five feet, with four large buildings upon it can 

» sustained; and this opinion is confirmed by the unusual quantity of 
stone required each year to feed the sea.”’ 

It is not merely to Cherbourg, menacing as that may be, that 
Captain Pim directs attention. He looks around him, and in evéry 
quarter observes proceedings which indicate a gratuitously hostile 
animus in some direction ; for no power is threatening France, nor are 
the French finances in such a flourishing condition, as to justify lavish 
expenditure merely for ostentation. 

** It is not, however, to Cherbourg alone that the entire attention of Eng- 
lishmen must be directed; never, at any former period of her history, lias 
France so thoroughly and carefully armed herself, or made such prepara- 
tions on her sea-board ; her harbours have been, and are under strict‘su- 
pervision, and great improvements are already carried out, especially on 
that part of the coast nearest England; viz., l’Orient, St. Malo, Carentan, 
Port a Bessin, Isigny, Caen, Havre, Fécamp, Dieppe, while in the interior, 
her army has increased beyond all precedent, requiring the strongest mind 
to restrain its warlike outpourings, as evidenced very lately in the ease of 
the regimental colonels ; even the Emperor himself has invented an instru- 
ment of destruction ; in short, a military ardour seems the order of the day, 
and it only remains to be considered in what direction these costly means of 
destruction are to be employed.” 

However, be the intention and objects what they may, there is but 
one practical conclusion which our author rightly draws—prepare suffi- 
ciently. 

“Tt is of vital importance to England—due to her rank among nations— 
to be prepared, because the French Emperor is far too sagacious, even with 
the immense means at his disposal, to make the attack a/one, when the cor- 
dial cobperation of a great Northern Power could be easily obtained, whose 
fleets and armies could prevent any friendly powers ((f such there be) from 
affording the least assistance, 

‘Great Britain has before withstood the world in arms, and can do 80 
again if only true to herself; but it cannot be denied, that never before has 
the nation been so entirely without defences and without defenders,” 

The Master of Churchill Abbotts, A Tale. By Florence Wilford.— 
The object of this story is the conversion of a youth, who is afflicted with 
spinal disease, to patience and good temper; and of a little lady in her 
early teens, who has been educated in France, from too great a love of 
fashionable frivolities as well as a tendency to what approaches deceit. 
“The Master of Churchill Abbotts and his little friends” might there- 
fore be called a juvenile tale, but that an “ engagement” between the 
two good people of the tale, is visible at times, and finally ends by a 
marriage. 

The great features of the book are its characters and domestic pictures, 
both incidents and story being too slight for the length of the work. 
These are often truthfully conceived and pleasantly depicted; though 
Aunt Harrict, the heroine, is like many other good people, not so attractive 
as persons with some of the weaknesses of humanity about them: as one 
of her nephews says, she is “painfully practical.” The whole is agree- 
able reading, though it wants the rapid interest of a story. 

The Struggles of a Village Lad.—* A Temperance Publication,” and 
like most books written with a professed didactic object, presenting views 
of life far too exceptional, not to say improbable to do any thing other 
than deceive those who should attempt to act upon them. The “ village 
lad” is a miracle of goodness ad success, By dint of industry and love 
of learning, he acquires the patronage of the village schoolmaster and 
others, triumphs in an examination for admission to the grammar- 
school, and cventually is sent to the University, having previously 
founded a ‘Band of Hope,” if he did not originate the Temperance 
movement. Ie ends with becoming the parson of the parish, in which 
too his father rises from a labourer to the position of a farmer, Other 
‘“‘abstainers”’ are proportionately rewarded. The exectition has more 
cleverness than naturalness. The form is aut biographical ; but the 
style is that ef a preacher trying to put himself in the position of a 
ploughboy, and doing it daintily. ‘There is aiso too much of writing; 
the story is constantly impeded by description. 

Tales and Adventures, By J. G, ¥.—Ialf-a-dozen papers, five of 
which are in prose, consisting of tales sometimes with a touch of mys- 
tery or metaphor which does not improve them, and a ballad on the sea 
serpent. The last is the most readable of the batch, but none of them 


| rise above third-rate magazine papers. 


preached 


| enunciated evangelical in opposition to priestly views. 


| pensable, book, Lowndes’ “ 


ninety-four men, and “ dashed twenty pieces of artillery into the sea.” | 


Even the usual tempests of the year produce an effect, though not suffi- 

ent, may be, to reduce “ the standing menace.” 
ene he French account of the number of guns [on the forts of the break- 
e is muc h exaggerated; for instance, the lower ticr of Est and Ouest 
— described as of sirty guns,] has only twenty-two embrasures, and it 
~ y que ae if more will ever be placed there, as both these forts 
“<< san damaged by the sea, especially Ouest, which shows a large crack 
pod ‘award side, making it necessary to place an immense quantity of 
on its summit to sink the foundation. Even from this elevated po- 


Elementary Notes on the History of France. By Mrs. Edmonds.— 
A summary of the leading characteristics of the French monarchs as com- 
monly received, and of the principal events of their reigns. Chronolo 
and the family relations of the sovereigns are also well displayed. 
Causes and other events than of war and politics are scarcely noted ; 


but for those it may be said that there was not room, Mrs, Edmonds 
has packed up a good deal of matter into a small compass. 
The reprints or continuations of the weck emanate from Mr. Bohn. The 


edition of Neanders ** Church History"’ is now completed by the publi- 
cation of the ninth volume in two parts, which, however, may be 
volumes. ‘The chief topics are the Reformers preceding Luther—Wick- 
liff, Huss, Jerome of Prague, together with writers and preachers, who, 
if they did not so directly attack the Papacy, yet opposed its dogmas or 
The book con- 
cludes with an account of the flagellants; an outbreak of fanaticism 
which, however foolish, argued the religious excitement that was then 
stirring the minds of men. 

The revised and enlarged edition of that useful, and to many indis- 
Libliographer’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture” has reached its third part; though this too may also be consi 
a volume. It carries on the alphabet as far as Fy. Fysher. 

General History of the Christian Religion and Church: translated from the 
German of Dr, Augustus Neander, by Joseph Torrey, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Vermont. New edition, with a general index, 
Volume ninth. Part the first and Volume ninth, Part the second. 

The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, containing an account of 
rare, curious, and useful books, published in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the invention of printing ; with bibliographical and eritieal 
notices, collations of the rarer articles, and the prices at which they have 
been sold in the present century. By William Thomas Lowndes, New 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, by Henry G. Bohn, Part, HI, 
Volume II 
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Fine Arts. , 


LEGGATT’S CITY GALLERY, 


It is very natural that picture-dealers should like to display their 
wares to advantage in a well-reputed room; and, in the New City Gal- 
lery of Messrs. Leggatt, Hayward, and Leggatt, they have spacious and 
even sumptuous premises ready to hand. It is equally natural that pa- 
trons, public, and press, should be invited to inspect works of art so col- 
lected, with or without payment, as the case may be: if they are willing 
to pay, of course the providers of the treat will not repudiate even the 
minor blessedness of receiving. That the higher aspirations of the art- 
worshiper are altogether gratified under such a system we cannot ven- 
ture to say. In fact, after one has witnessed the first half-dozen experi- 
ments or so, ‘the seventh, especially if its success is below the average, 
may be rather a bore. A number of well-sounding names, eclebrated or 
popular, may appear in the catalogue; the question is, how are they re- 

resented? Now the staple of such an exhibition will pretty nearly 


consist of the following three classes of work—first, conspicuous or fine | 


examples of the painter, which have been already seen in exhibition after 
exhibition, and sale-roum after sale-room; second, bran-new works, 
painted for the dealers, or for money, and anything but firstrate speci- 
mens—“ pot-boilers,” as some artists irreverently term them; third, 
slight sketches or duplicates of well-known works, ‘The combination of 
these is not specially edifying, or exhilarating either. 

Messrs. Leggatt’s Gallery has been the scene of several such ex- 
hibitions, good of their kind; the one now open there is by no means up 
to some of its predecessors. ‘The visitors are indebted for it to Mr. L. 
V. Flatou. Of the old friends, the only one with which we much care to 
renew acquaintance is Mr. Poole’s golden-toned “ Bower of Bliss,” which 
ranks well among his works of genuine poetic feeling, and not among the 
most deficient in other respects. ‘The Lock on the Stour, Suffolk,” 
is a fair, natural Constable ; ‘‘ Among the Bramble,” a pleasant Hook ; 
* An Interval in the Performance,” a very true Campbell, if not an ex- 
tremely sightly one ; “Peveril of the Peak,” painted in 1853, a superior 
conversation-piece by E. M. Ward; “ Houschold Gods in Danger,” per- 
haps the most refined and excellent of the many very skilful paintings 
by that artist’s talented wife; and “‘ The Eve of the Deluge,” a sufli- 
ciently impressive Linnell. All these have long been familiar, as 
well as less approvable specimens of Hart, Johnston, and others. 
Philip appears in an old domestic picture, “The Sunbeam,” and 
in two quite new ones, “The Fair at Seville,” in which Mr. Ans- 
dell has painted the animals, and “El Agua Bendita,”—both of 
them coarse, staring, and even vulgar examples; the latter very 
poor and slovenly. Poole’s “ Bo-peep” also is new, and not better 

so-so. ‘Summer in Italy,” by F. R. Pickersgill, has fine, 
fresh, vivid painting and style in the young boy and the tank of gold- 
fish with which he is toying, but spoiled by the mean, lay-figure face of 
the young mother, which is intended to be handsome, and only succeeds 
in being insipid. Two or three large-sized canvasses, painted by Her- 
ring in conjunction with other artists, are of the palpably tradesmanlike 
order of art ; and no more can be said in favour of Danby’s “ Rasselas in 
the Happy Valley.” Lastlake’s Athenian Temple, and two or three 
Miillers, improve the tone of the collection. A vile ‘ Artist's Studio” 
by Platzio is of the most hateful class of foreign degradation. The 
etches include Herbert's “ Assertion of the Liberty of Conscience in 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 1664"—not carried far, but well 
brought together,—and Frith’s “ Mail-coach Adventure,” recalling one 
of his best pictures. This is accompanied by “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” an old man’s head, evidently painted several years ago, and 
by the shoppy, smirking, debased prettiness of “ Did you ring, Sir?” 

If the visitor to the City Gallery will cross the road to Messrs. Leg- 

’s own business-premises, No. 79, Cornhill, he will see there an 
other Frith, the efflorescence of the painter’s cleverness and brilliant 
manner—the exhaustlessly admired ‘* Derby Day.” 


PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

The portrait of the heir to the throne of which we spoke last week, as 
a photograph, has reached us this week in the form of a lithograph. It 
wil be remembered that the photographer was Mr. Lake Price, who 
took the portrait at the end of last year at Windsor Castle; Messrs. 
Lane and Lynch appear as the lithographers. The prince is presented as 
a youthful sportsman, in highland costume and environment, holding his 
gun, and with some birds and a hare about him, the trophies of his prow- 
ess. No previous portrait, perhaps, brings out quite so markedly the 
resemblance of the prince to Queen Victoria: the grave, quiet, sclf-pos- 
sessed look of the face is also observable. The accessories of the subject 
are rather artificially made up: the lithograph, as such, careful and uni- 
form, but not emancipated from that dulness of surface which is the bug- 
bear of the English practice of the art, although the French never allow 
themselves to be beaten by it. 

CHINESE DIORAMA, 

According to the rapid pace at which such things are managed now-a- 
days, it was quite time that the recent transactions in China should be 
beginning to yield their crop of pictorial illustration; and we find them 
doing so at that centre of geographic interest and information, Wyld’s 
Great Globe. The diorama there of the Sepoy Rebellion is now suc- 
ceeded by one of China, which the programme describes as ‘* The New 
Treaty Ports and the Scenes of the late War in twenty-six Tableaux; 
from drawings and sketches by Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy, Colonel 
P. Anstruther, Lord Cochrane, Major Edwards, Captain Hall, R.N., the 
Honourable East India Company, native drawings, and private sketches 
by Officers of the Army and Navy.” Starting from Hongkong and Lintin 
Island, the head-quarters of the opium-traffic, we pass the Bocca Tigris, 
Canton, Amoy, Foo-chou-foo, Ningpo, Chusan, Shanghae, Nankin with 
its porcelain tower, the Gulf of Pecheli and termination of the Great 
Wall, and the Peiho River, up to Pekin; with forts, junks, a con- 
flagration, a marriage-party, and a Chinese fair, by the way. The 
diorama is vivid, sparkling, and bright-coloured, including several pretty 
and attractive views: that of the Island of Chusan and Town of Tinghai 

ially recalls the clear tints and lively cleverness of Mr. Pyne’s style 


Pr the Great Globe itself, two principal points to which the lecturer, 
whom we understand to be a nephewof Dr. Livingstone, draws attention, 





are the route of the great explorer across the South African continent, 
and the gold-region of Vancouver’s Island and New Caledonia, 





ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH POEMS.* 

In an extremely handsome volume of the gift-book class, the publish- 
ers have collected poems by Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Dibdin, 
Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Tennyson, and several others. Most of these 
have been already issued singly, with the same illustrations. As the 
several volumes came before us from time to time, truth has compelled 
us to speak in terms generally rather disparaging of the artistic merits 
of the designs and engravings , nor does their reunion raise our estimate 
of the aggregate ability which has been brought to bear upon the sub- 
jects treated. The best, as a series, are on the whole Mr. Cope’s illustra- 
tions to the Cotter’s Saturday Night ; and one to the Farmer’s Boy by 
Mr. Ilicks, an artist not often met in wood-cut illustration, shows apti- 
tude for the style. Others are new to us—such as Mr. Madot’s to Dry- 
den’s Ode on St.Cecilia’s Day, and those to Pope’s Messiah, including 
one by E. Y. B.; but they do not raise the tone of the volume’s art. It 
constitutes nevertheless a yery sightly, and in some respects an eligible 
gift-book. 

* Favourite English Poems of the last two centuries, unabridged. Tlustratea 
with upwards of 200 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by the most eminent 
Artists. Published by Sampson Low and Co. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 15th September, at Belle Vue House, Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Wife of 
Major-Gen. Trollope, C.B., of twin sons. 

On the 29th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the IHlon. Mrs. Henry Graves, of a daughter, 

Py the lst October, at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Park, the Lady Mary Hood, 
of a son. 

On the Ist, at Surbiton Hill, Kingston-on-Thames, the Wife of J. H. Murchison, 
Esq., of a son, 

On the 3d, in Upper Brook Street, the Right Hon. the Lady Rollo, of a daughter, 

Ou the 4th, at the residence of her father, Colonel Servante, Royal Engineers, 
Green Heys, Manchester, the Wife of Commander T. B, Lethbridge, R.N. H.M.S, 
Renown, of a caughter. 

On the 5th, in Chester Square, Lady Rachel Butler, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, in Chester Street, the Lady Charlotte Locker, of a daughter, stillborn, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d September, at Claremont, St. Ann’s, Jamaica, Edward Kemble, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law, and Advocate of the Admiralty, to Charlotte, fourth daughter of 
William Parke, Esq., of the Thickets, St. Ann’s, Jamaica, 

On the 5th, at the parish church of King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, Allen Weare 
Gardiner, Esq., M.A., Demy of the sare College, only son of the late Captain 
Allen F, Gardiner, R. N., to Eliza Rose, second daughter of the Rev. 8. Lloyd, 
M.A., of Stanley Hall, (formerly of the same College, and Vicar of Horsley), and 
granddaughter of the late Vice-Admiral James Young, of Barton End House. 

On the 28th, at Spring Bank, Tobermory, Major Robert Watson, retired full pay, 
Ceylon Rifles, to Margaret West, only daughter of the late Adjt. Roy, District Staff, 
Aberdeen, 

On the 28th, in the parish church of St, Peter-Port, in the Island of Guernsey, 
Cecil Smith, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-law, son of the Rev. Cecil 
Smith, of Lydeard House, near Taunton, Somerset, to Amelia, second daughter of 
Peter Stafford Carey, Esq., Bailiff of Guernsey. 

On the 30th, at the parish church of Higher Broughton, Stephen, youngest son of 
the late Thomas Millen Beer, of Canterbury, to Amelia, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Whitley, M.A., Chaplain to the Worshipful Company of Lronmongers, 
London, 

DEATHS. 

On the 9th August, at Bareilly, Rohilcund, after a short illness, Lieut.-Col, Came- 
ron, C.B., while in command of the 424 Royal Highlanders ; in his 43d year. 

On the 29th September, at Riding House, Northumberland, to the inexpressible 
grief of her family and friends, Lady Charles Beauclerk ; in her 32d year. 

On the 30th September, at Dysart House, N.B., the Countess of Rosslyn, 

On the Ist October, at Westbury House, Barking, Essex, Captain John Manley, 
formerly of H.M.’s 66th Regt. ; in his 90th year. 

On the 2d, at Datchworth Rectory, Herts, Harriet, widow of the late William 
Fergusson, M.D., Inspector-General of Military Hospitals ; in his 77th year. 

On the 2d, at Dartmouth House, Blackheath, of diphtheria, Robert Macleod, 
aged six years ; on the same day, at Melbourne, Esher, Dudley Charles Lynedoch, 
aged 7 months; and, on the 8th, at Melbourne, Esher, of diphtheria, Schomberg 
Francis John, aged 4 years, last surviving child of Lieutenant-Colonel Gardiner, 
R.A. 

On the 7th, at Staines Vicarage, the Reverend Robert Govett, for nearly fifty 
years Vicar of Staines; in his 79th year. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE OCTOBER 5. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Oct. 5.—Cara/ry—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Capt. J. 
T. Ling, from 18th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Jarvis, who exchanges ; Cornet 
J. W. Z. Wright, from the 7th Drag. Guards, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Jarvis, promoted, 

5th Light Drags.—J. O. G. Smith, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

7th Light Drags.—Sergt. W. Bray, to be Riding-master, vice Bell, dee. 

13th Light Drags.—Cornet W. P, Bagenal, from the 16th Light Drags. to be 
Cornet. 

loth Light Drags.—Sergt.-Major B. Holloway, to be Quarter-master, vice w. 
Clarkson, who retires upon half-pay. 

18th Light Drags.—Capt. G. E. Jarvis, from the 2d Drag. Guards, to be Capt. 
vice Ling, who exchanges. 

Infantry—2a Regiment of Foot—Ensign R. W. Stokes, to be Lieut. without 
purchase, viceJessop, superseded 

10th Foot —Ensign C. H. Newbatt, to be Lieut. without purchase. 

llth Foot—Ensign W. Clegg, from 94th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase. 

13th Foot—Lieut. W. L. Smith, from the Ist Stafford Militia, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Bolger, promoted; Paymaster H. L. Carter, from the Oxford 
Militia, to be Paymaster, vice Mahon, appointed to the 6th Drags. 

14th Foot—Lieut. A. Alfred Le Mesurier, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bower, 
who retires ; Ensign F. F. Atkinson to be Lieut. without purchase; Lieut. H. G. 
Metealfe, from the Royal North Lincoln Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice C. H. Jackson, appointed to the 86th Foot; Lieut. H. A. Williams, from the 
Royal North Lincoln Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wood, dec. 

15th Foot—Ensign R. H. Vieth, from the 40th Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase. 

16th Foot—Ensign R. J. Birch, from the 85th Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase. 

17th Foot—Lieut. J. C. Langford, from the 27th Foot, to be Capt. without pur- 
chase, vice Travers, whose promotion from the 70th Foot, as stated in the 
* Gazette ” of the 10th of September, 1858, has been cancelled. ; 

18th Foot—Lieut. W. Carroll, from the Dublin City Militia, to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Watt promoted. i 

2lst Foot—Sergt.-Major J. Ferguson, from a Dépét Battalion, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Hamilton, promoted. ‘ 

22d Foot—Ensign J, Dolmage, from the 49th Foot, to be Lieut, without pur- 
chase. , 

23d Foot—Lieut. H. O. Lloyd, from the Oxford Militia, to be Ensign, without 
purchase, _ ° 

24th Foot—The commission of Capt. W. V. Munnings to be dated the 17th of April 
1858, in lieu of the 28th of May 1858, as previously stated. ‘ 

48th Foot—Ensign G. N. ik. Goddard to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brooke, 
promoted ; Lieut. E. Feneran, to be Instructor of Musketry. ? - 

53d Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Ashton, M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg. vice 
Reid, promoted on the Staff, ; i 

58th Foot—Ensign R. Newton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stapp, who retire § 
F. F. Murray, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Jones, promoted. 
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59th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Crisp, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice PRICES CURRENT. 
ney, dece : 7 ¥ F . . 
Desth Foot—Lieut. 0. J. Travers to be Capt. without purchase, vice Evatt, de- BRITISH Pte mr — = see 
ceased; Ensign G. A. Hilton to be Lieut. without a. vice Travers ; Ensign | - | Monday. Tucsday. ‘ + | Friday. 
, H Ralston, to be Lieut. withont purchase, vice Hilton, whose promotion on the a el Pee? 98 9 98. 
pi Belg 1858, has been cancelled. The promotion of Ensign W. H. Ralston, etna Rac : se 98 oot bed ot bo | 
without purchase, as stated in the Gazette of the 24th Sept. 1858, has been can- 3 per Cents Reduced . ..| shut — — — — — 
New 3 per Cents ..... -«s| Shut —_— -— _ _ — 
— Foot—Capt. F. A. St. John, from half-pay of the 77th Foot, to be Capt. vice Long Annuities ... +-| shut | —— _ -— _ _ 
Ds Annuities 1885 ....... shut _ _ — — — 
Acton, who exchanges. : Sie Maem — itea Bank Stock, 9 per Cent shut |} — | — | — | — | — 
84th Foot—Colour-Serst. J. Nally to be Quartermaster, vice Donelan, appointed India Stock, 10} per Cent. — | 29 222 222 poner — 
ymaster. . . " . Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem. 38 38 -—— 38 7 
+ Foot—Lieut. J. G. Dartnell to be Adjt. vice Cochrane, promoted in the 16th Rachouner Bonds, 1859 seca |_—— — — 100} 1008 — 
Foot —— . . India Bonds 4 per Cent....... cool 12 +e | 4 _ 16 
89th Foot—The transfer of Ensign the Hon. W. H. B. Ogilvy, from the 26th Ce he ek Oe _ Be a 
as stated in the Gazette of the 17th September 1858, has been cancelled. 
Foot, a © He : Dp ia ince Ky FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Rifle Brigade—Lieut. F. Henley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major : + “ i 
adhestey. who retires; Ensign IH. EB. Richards to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hen- : (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
ev: J. T. R. L. Fox, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hill, promoted. Austrian ...ceseeseeeeees SP Ctey =) Fremch ...ccccceceeeees sf PCE.) —— 
ley; J. t. a a in ~ ae - Belgian ... A lol Mexican .. ee 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment—T. F. Roddy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ditto ...... 24 — —— | Peruvian’. .: | oe 
Stewart, promoted ; li. W. Molliss, Cent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Brazilian .... -6 — | 102} | Portuguese 1653 i 47 
Bay nes * promoted in the 8th Foot. Khuenos Ayres .. [>= | ca 2 oe eveee ° = - = 
sree . . = , . = ~~ > 3 Chilian .., — ardinian .. ° — 
Dépét Battalion—Qu urtermaster W. Brow ne, from half-pay, 99th Foot, to be ey : =| — |i e ae y) 
Quartermaster, vice Thompson, appointed Paymaster, 21st Foot. ake... ae ie | Ditto New Deferred . e om 
Hospital Staf’—Deputy Inspector-Gen, of Hospitals J. C. Carter, M.D. upon Dutch — 66} =| Ditto Passive .. ° 1 
half-pay to have the | rary rank of Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals ; Assist.-Surg. Ditto nee _ loo Turkish.... “a . 7 
TT. B Reid, from the Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, vice A. R. French -—\} | Venezuela ......++++. at 
Ridgway, M.B. placed upon half-pay ; Acting-Assist.-Surg. M. Fauchie, attached - ons -_ 
to the Dépot Battalion at Belfast, has been permitted to resign his appintment. SHARES. 
Breret.—Capt. J. Grime, retired full-pay, 99th Foot, to be Major in the Army, (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
the rank being honorary only; Quartermaster W. Clarkson, half-pay 15th Light | Rai waye— Sause— 
Drags. to have the honorary rank of Capt. under the Royal warrant of the 17th Bristol and Exeter.......- eves | K Australasian ....... } 864 
of December 1855. a = Caledonian..........++: a British North Ame | 59 
Memorandam.—The exchange between Capt. P. F. De Quincey, lth Foot, and Chester and Holyhead . _ c cose | _— 
Capt. J. M. M‘Kenzie, 70th Foot, to bear date July 16, 1858, in lieu of July 30, 1858, Eastern Counties : { 29} 
- p viously stated : a Edinburgh and G v ‘ Comn al of London ,. os} 20 
as previousty z —n Glasgow and South- Weste t_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd.! 16j 
( t Northe a 103 LORGOD 2... cecescceseceeeeeeene a 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 8. Great South.end West.Ireland.| 1033 London and County ..... 28 
War Orrice, Pall Mall, Oct. 8. Jnfantiy—20th Regt. Foot—Major-Gen, M. Great Western..........+5+ mee oA London Chrtd. Bak. of Aust | 
Beresford, to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. H. Thomas, C.B. dee, Lancashire and Yorkshire 96) London Joint Stock...... ° 32 
War Orrice, Pall Mall, Oct. >. Caral/ry—2d Regt. of Life Guards—Cornet and Lancaster and Carlisle ve teees —— sotee and Westminster ‘ 48 
Sub-Lieut. A. C. H. Stewart to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Lane, who retires. pom ey ay me wes sane | é - oe eaten ed Be 
Sth Light Drags.—Capt. T. Wirgman, from the 10th Light Drags. to be Capt. commen aon Nort “tg: 04 Se ag | olf ? South Wales. Se 
vice Sawbridge, who exchanges. ; : London and South-Western,...{ 954 Oriental .......++.+ a 
10th Light Drags.—Capt. KR. C. Sawbridge, from the 8th Light Drags. to be Capt. Manchester, Shetlield ,& Lincoln.| 35 Provincial of Ireland, ° 64 
vice Wirgman, who exchanges. SEO cnncccocacnevees ae a 9s South Australia...... s a 
18th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. M. Grant, M.D. from Sth Foot, to be Assist.- Midland Great Western (rela _— Union of Australia . 56 
Surg North British. ........0.eeeeees | 57. Union of London.. 24 
- Inf t 5th Reet. F \ t.-8 C. H. Leet. € the Staff, to be Assist North-Eastern—Berwick.......| 945 Waktey .cccccecccsccccecsvccecess = 
nfantry—oth Kegt. Foot st.-surg. . HM. Leet, trom the stall, to be Assist.- North-Eastern—York .......... | 77 Western Bank of London.,..... 
Surg. Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton — Docxs— . 
&th Foot—Lieut. R. Handcock, fromthe 5th Middlesex Militia, to be Ensign Scottish Central ........+00005 110 East and West India ......+++++ os 
, | 
without purchase, vice Westby, promoted. Scottish Midland....... ea London . 105 
10th Foot—Ensign ©. I. Strong, from the 89th Foot to be Lieut. without pur- South Eastern and Dover ....../ oo an eng arr 
chase; Ensign W. N. Whitty, from the 77th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase ; ees eee ns "l  168 A naeng al saa pesnane veneven St 
Lieut. F. Robertsor, from the Roscommon Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, ri ~ ong “ “Me -— ~ Australian Agricultural ,......+ 35 
vice Mitchell, dee, Grand Trunk of Canada......! 384 British American Land.... i — 
12th Foot—Ensign I. A. Meyer, from the 50th Foot, te be Lieut. without pur- Great Indian Peninsular .....| 21 | Canada. 116 
chase, vice Huskisson, whose promotion from the 80th Foot, as stated in the Gazette G t Western of Canada ... Is} | Crystal P 1h 
of Ist Oct. has been cancelled Paris and Lyons ........0+4- 34} Electric Telegraph —— 
13th Foot—Lieut. G. A. Vielling, from the 4th Royal Lancashire Militia, to be a a | ne ea cen <n 
P mcion P mrchase eT chins, v -esions AustraliaD . on cccccccccerenenee _— ; a a ser ° —_— 
Ensign, without ! ae ~y pa t -M. Hit 1 a vho re hg ., Brazilian Imperial —_ London Discount .. 4} 
22d Foot—Capt. RK. kK. Little, from the 97th Foot, to be Capt. vice Cotton, who Ditto St. John del Re | Peninsular and Orie 87 
exchange C. bre Copper 364 Royal Mail Steam ee | 62 
25th Foot—Ensign IH. J. Harvey, from the 2d Foot, to be Ensign, viee Evans, Rhymney Iron..... engenveus 224 South Australian .......... ae | 
promoted in the IXth Poo 
32d Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Bradshaw, from the 90th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Bovd BULLION Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
42d Foot—Ensien A ecly to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bosworth, dec Porcign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 | Mes ge henry Sg - ‘s ; i MH 10 4 
4th Foot—A, J. Roberts, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Anderson, Mexican Dollars .........+00 » O 418 Lead, Hritish Pig "93 0 0 .. 2310 @ 
promoted in the 16th Poot : Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 1) | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0 .. 1910 0 
{7th Foot—Lieut. C. F. Surplus, from the Nottingham Militia, to be Ensign, va 
withont purchase, vice Dunne, cashicred by sentence of a General Court Martial. | ‘ i 
52d Foot—J. P. Micklebu . Gent. to be Ensigu, without purchase, in succes- am. Sort Lane, Oct. 8. 











. : . . 4. 4 .. ‘4. 
sion to Lieut. Flamstead, pi ed in the 20th Foot. | Wheat,R. 0. 42to44 Fine . 49to50 =“ Fine...... 2 | Indian Corn. 34 to 35 











55th Foot—Lient.-Col. C. Ready from half-pay 71st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice papas 45—46 Foreign, R. 39—47 Peas, He Oats, Feed.. 25—27 
Brevet-Col. Daubeney, C.U. who exchanges ; Major R. Hume to be Lieut.-Col. by Red, New. 40 ~—43 | White F. 5i—56 P; 
purchase, vice Ready, who retires; Capt. W. Barnston to be Major, by purchase, Fine ...... 43—44 Rye ....... - 4—36 
vice Hume; Lieut. J. H. Sharpe to be Capt. by purchase, vice Barnston; Ensign White old = = z ss soens > = B T 
G. H. Harrison to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sharpe. sine. - 2— 30 Malting .. 30 ¢0 cans, So 
62d Foot—Quartermaster Sergt. F. Jones to be Ensign, without purchase, vice NEw -coee. 46— 48 | Malt, Ord... 0-68 Herrew... 























Crickitt, promoted in the [7th Foot. . 

73d Foot—W. Hamilton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Clarke, prom. WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

75th Foot—J. Tarby, Gent, to be Ensign, without pur. vice L’Estrange, prom. E For the Week ending Oct. 2. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 

86th Foot—Ensign S$. W. Sewell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cochrane, | Sones ° = “ee K > . ' id, Senter eee — ‘ ~e 
promoted in the 16th Poot. | . aot ; — ate anew oone Se 

Sith Foot—W. H. Rudall, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bishop, prow | Of s+er+7- 34101 Peas wll Bere caraiciini - . 
moted ; G.H. Dickson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Strong, promoted -~ Se —— 
in the 10th Foot. FLOUR | PROVISIONS, 

9th Foot—Assist.-Surg. C. G. Lumsden, from the 32d Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. Town -made ........++ per sack 43s. to 46s.) Butter—Best Fresh, l6s. doz. 

Seconds 36 — 39 Carlow, 4/. 16s. to 5i. 8s. per owt. 








vice Bradshaw, appointed to the 32d Foot. 
Bacon, trish .. 





-per owt. 50s. — 62¢, 










97th Foot—Capt. L. S. Cotton, from 22d Foot, to be Capt. vice Little, who ex- Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32) — 34 | 
changes Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire soveetes 6 —7F 
rb . —— P American .......per barrel 23. — 26 D pale . -6— 
100th Foot—H. W. Lawrell, Gent. to be Ensign, without pureliase. Canadian .. 22 — 26 Hams, York.... en Oh ome 
lst West India Tv giment—Ensiga R.S. Lemon to be Lieut. by pure hase, vice Bread, 5}d. to 74d. the lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 8s. Od. 
Luke, promoted. a sl —_ . ae 
Hospital Staf—To be Assist.-Surgeons to the Forces—J. Robinson, Gent. ; St. BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


J. Killery, Gent. ; E. O'Connell, Gent. ; L. A. White, Gent.; W. Holmes, Gent. ; 















= Hoile, M.D.; T. A. C. Macarthur, Gent.; W. A. Gardiner, Gent.; M. L. NEWGATE AND wee anal Coes manane - Mase or CATTLE at Tus 
Whi a ° ne “ e " + . ~~ ite. Ge . , | s. ad. s > . a s. da. ‘ aATTLA-MARKET. 
— — > ys . aaa” a. = *. venom ome é : 7, ean’ W. | Beef... 3 2tod Stod 2... TIOtod Btod O Monday. Thursday, 
F ~~ vent.; T. irnweil, Gent. ; » Venour, Gent.; C. B. Mosse, Gent. vice | Muttee 3 4=—4 @=—4 6 .. 4 4—410—5 2] RBeasts.. 5,686 ..... 1,539 
rank, appointed to the 80th Foot, Veal... 3 4—4 O=—6 8 4 0—4 8—5 O| Sheep..23,500 ...,, 6,230 
Brevet.—The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent on the death Pork... 3 §—44—5 0 40—4 4—410/] Calves., 157 ..... 210 
of Lieut.-Gen. H. Thomas, C.B., on 2Ist Sept. I858—Major-Gen. J. H. Home to be Lamb. 0 O0—0 0-0 Oo—0 O—0 O| Pigs... 350..... 280 


© woo @ 
* To sink the offal, per 6 Ib. 


Lieut.-Gen. ; Brevet-Col. G. H. M‘Kinnon, C.B. from half-pay as Lieut.-Col, 
Unatt. to be Major-Gen. ; Brevet-Lieut..Col. R. 8. Vicars, upon half-pay as Capt. 
Unatt. to be Col.; Brevet-Major F. G. Bull, half-pay as Capt. 60th Foot, Statf Offi- HOPS. { WOOL. 










































cer of Pensioners, to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. F. T. Meik, half-pay, Unatt, Staff Offi- | Weald of Kent Pockets...... 54s. to 68s. | Down Tegs .. perlb. 16)d.to 1744, 
cer of Pensioners, to be Major. Mid and Fast Kentditto..... 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethe cosseee LE = 16 
= aes = eee Sussex ditto.........+ -. & — 60 | Leicester Fleeces — 7 
Farnham ditto. cece 0 — O | Combing Skins........ - 
Crate. | = 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, OCTOBER 5. HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Bankrupts.—Joux Goocn junior, Isleham, Cambridgeshire, corn-merchant— SmiTHrIELD. Wuirecnares CumpentanD, 
Avat ste Martins, Mark Lane Chambers, Mark Lane, merchant—CuarLes Wi..1am Hay, wok, se - bad cicbhcRemeencite a - i reg oe. 8 _ 
Pratt, Cambridge, draper—Josern Buvnt, Austinfriars, money scrivener —— oh a ae . a_ nn ee 
VaALESTINE Br trenis, Dartmouth, bookseller—Samver Lonepen, Chesterfield, Clover canes Yee 9s — 0 — 105 
grocer—Jonn Carmicnar., Liverpool, merchant—NarHanre. BuLLivant, Altrinch- Wheat Straw 23 — 2 28 — 27 — 
am, Cheshire, victualler—Joun Wnricur and Samvret Sreincer, Manchester, 
woollen-cloth merehants, ROCERIE MISCELLANEOUS 
Scotch Sequestrati . See aoe ' ee it GROCERIES. MISCELLANE 
Pony equestrations,—Cocuranr, Glasgow, mason-YounG, Inverness, ship- Tea, Souchong, tine, per Ib. 1s. 11d, to 27. 3d.] Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 3d. 
2 Congon, fine ......66++ 18-20 Brandy, Best Brands..... 7 8 — 68 4 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 5. Pekoe, flowery ........5 3 0 —4@ 6 Cotton, N Orleans.perib. 0 5 — © 6f 
Bankruptcies: Annulled.—Wuasam Surv, Greyhound Yard, Smithfield, gas- In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt.46 6 — 46 0 
meter-manfacturer—Tnoxw ss Hm, Areley Wood, Worcestershire, timbere-merchant. Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 74s. Od. to 90s, Od Guano, Peruvian, per ton.280 0 — 0 O 
Bankrupts.—Joux Puixce Gooousew, Bull’s Head P age, Leadenhall Market Good Ordinary 2 he = Pap Tallow hs Y. C...per cwt P me - : 
butcher— © Mimeieains . : gah te. : trol: a <atttgl Porcmagg : ~~ Cocoa, Trinidad id. to 708. Od. Uh cscenesannes — 
ieee Joux Beunaipor, Bristol, newspaper proprietor— James Granoer, Bir- Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 17s, Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, English refined 44 6 -- 45 6 
pm , 7 r—Cuartes Moopy, Derby, builder—Groror Je NGS, Hampton- Sugar, Muscovado, average...27¢ 9}d Browa......... 42 6 
Otonchire eakshire, butcher—Gronck Hunt Bannspate, Millfield, North- | West India Molasses... 12s. 6d. to 18s. 0d. Linseed Oil ... m= 
amp fons ure, builder— Tuomas Snarp, Pelham’s Land, Lincolnshire, byewer— POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil . 36 6 
F — fm M‘Cartiy, Beach Street, Barbican, metal-broker. | Kentand Essex Regents..ton, 0s.to 0+.) Palm Oil.... seesvece ses 2 ° 
Scote equestrations.—W : Edi Seam... BA* . Slascow. ace ° Shaws....06.5 O09 — O Linseed Uil-cake, perton . 
countant— Warr, Edinburgh ‘alan — M‘Arine, Glasgow, ac | York Regents.. © — © | Coals, Hetton .....+.065 1 € 
° ‘ -merchant. e— 0 TOOR ce ceececceees BE 





j Scotch sy + 
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AST SIX NIGHTS of the MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, in conqagnenen of the production of 
KING sn, on rT. 18th ins 
OYAL PRINCESS’ x} THEATRE. 
Daaer the Management of Mr. Cuanres Kean. 

On Moxpay and during the week, will be presented 
Shakspere’s Play of THE MERCHANT "or VENICE. Shy- 
lock, by Mr. C. Kean ; Portia, by Mrs. C. Kean. Preeeded by 
the Farce of DYING FoR LOVE. 


ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.— 


POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King William Street, Char- 
ing Cross.—TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS —For One 
Month only, previ: to Professor Frikell’s departure on a 
Provincial Tour. y ing at Eight. Satarday After- 
Private Boxes, One Guinea; Box Stalls, 
3e.; Area, 2s.; Ampitheatre, 1s. 
Places may be secured at the Polygraphic Hall, and at Mr. 
Mirenete’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


r. r 
OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
A Course of TWELVE LECTURES on the HUMAN, will 
be delivered by JOHN M: sq. F.RS. FRCS, 
Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital, on the 
22d and 19th of Ocrosen, 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th of Novem- 
SER, 3d, 10th, and 17th, of Decemunn, 7th, Mth, and 2Ist of 
JANUARY 1859. This Course will be delivered on Farpay 
Eventnes at 80'Clock. Tickets, 6s. for the Course of Twelve 
Lectures, or ls. each Lecture. To be obtained at the Cz 
logue Sale Stall; or from Messrs. Cuarman and Hare, 19 
Piccadilly. A Summer Course is given to which Female 
Students are admissible 
By order of the Committee of Council on a Béucation. 


r } 

YRYSTAL PALACE —CE R AMIC 

/ COURT. Under the direction of Thomas Battam, 
F.S.A.—The EXHIBITION of ENAMELS, PORKCE L AIN, 
and POTTERY, now contains E yy ‘ollections 
of her Majesty ‘the Queen, me Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
Granville, General the Hon. E. Lygon, Baroness de Gold- 
smidt, H. Danby yey, Eee M.P 4 a: Fairholt, 
Esq.; 8. Addington, Esq.; Dr. Sison, .8.; J. Falcke, 
Esq. ; The Atheneum, Stoke upon-Trent ; oh 
and Saxby, Messrs. Hewitt, Madame Temple, &c 
gether with choice examples actures of Messrs. 
Minton, Copeland, Kerr and Burns, Ridgway and Co. Rose, 
Phillips, &c. &c. including the series of Ceramic Works 
€ necuted for the Art-Union of anion. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
CONVOCATION. 


A MEETING OF CONVOCATION is hereby convened, 
to be held at Burlington House on Wronesviy Nov. 10, at 
1 o'clock r. uw. to nominate a list of three persons for the pur- 
pose of being submitted to her Majesty for selection there- 
from of a Fellow of the Univ 

Members of Convocation desirous of proposing Candidates 
are requested to forward their Nominations to the Registrar 
on or before Wepnrsvay Ocr. 27th, in order that they may 
be included in the Circular and Voting-paper which will 
then be issued 

The following Graduates are qualified as Members of Con 
vocation: namely, all Doctors of Laws, Doctors of Medi 
cine, and Masters of Arts, all Bachelors of Laws and Bache- 
lors of Medicine of two years’ standing, and all Bachelors of 
Arts of three years’ s ing. 

By order of the Senate 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, 

Burlington House, W., September 28 


[NivERrs ITY OF LONDON. 
CONVOCATION. 

Notice is hereby given, that the ADJOURNED MEET 
ING OF CONVOCATION will be held at Burlington House 
on Wepnespay Nov. 10, at 1 o'clock vr. ™. when the new 
Regulations of the Senate respecting Degrees will be com 
municated and the following business will be brought for 







































































M.D. Registrar. 
58. 


ward— 

The Report of the Committee appointed on the 4th May ; 

The appointment of a Clerk of Convocation ; 

The Nomination of three persons tor one 
Fellowships 

Members of Convocation not receiving the Report of the 
Committee are requested to apply for it to Mr. Moore at 
Burlington House. 

Members desirous of proposing a Candidate for the Clerk 
ship are requested to forward their Nomination to the 
Chairman of Convocation on or before Wroxtsvay Ocr, 27th, 
in order that it may be included in the Circular and Voting- 
paper which will then be issued 

Members desirous of bringing forward any business 
requested to give notice thereof to the Chairman on or 
before the same date in order that it may be stated in the 
Circular. 


of the vacant 





CHARLES JAMEs FOSTER, LL.D 
Chairman of Convocation. 
Burlington House, W., September 28, 185 


DINNE FORD Ss 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many ycars sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Aciditics, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly ‘during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Apericnt Draught, which is highly 
le and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 

Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTIOD The admirers this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested t bserve that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazenny, as well as the front label signed 
“* Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected age 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of ¢ 
July, 1858 6, Edwards Street, Portman Sane ire, London 














“This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har- 
addi- 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETT ERE e ATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
M oMAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be hau, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post,on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, te- 
ing sent to the Manufactu 
MR. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for FARICOSF VEINS, and all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and SWEL1 ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Toey 
are , light in texture, and ine xpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 14s. each 


Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 

















7 * ~ 
LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bartholomew Lane, Lond 
The Malf-yearly DIVIDENDS on the Shares of the Com 
pany will in course of payment on Monopay, the Ith 
INsTaNT, and every following day, (Sarcapsys excepted,) 
between the hours of 11 and 3 o'Clock. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 
Dated the 7th day of October 18: 1858. 


* » 
HE LONDON ASSURANCE,— 
Incorporated a.p. ». 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES 
Heap Orrices—No. 7, Royal Exch Cornhill 
Governov—John Alves Arbuthnc sq. 
Sub-Governor—dJohn Alexr. Ha key , Eau. 
Deputy- Gorevnos—Vonamy Dobree, Sen. Bq 
DIkPC TORS 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq George R. Griftiths, 

















bag 
















Richard Baggalay Esq. David Ch *s Guth , Esq. 
Henry Bonham Bax, Faq. Edward nage, Esq. 
James, Blyth, Psq. Louis are Boq. 

Edward Budd, Esq. wil ng, Esq. 

Edward Burmester, Esq Charles +7 al, asq 

Charles Crawley, Esq. John Ord, Esq 

John Entwistle Esq. Capt. R. W. Pelly, RN 
Robert Giliespie, jun. Fsq David Powell, + 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. P. F. Robertse _ M.D. 






Edwin Gower, Esq. Alex. Trotter, E 

Samuel Gregson, Esq. M.P. Lestock Peach W tison, Esq. 
West Exp Orrice—No. 7, Pall Mall. 

coMME 

Two Members of the © 

Henry Kingscote, Esq. and Johr 

Superintendent—Vhilip Seor 

-lctuary—Peter } Mesdy » Esq. 











&. 

t in rotation, and 

d Pratt, Esq. 

mes, Esq, 
PRS 





DEP PART MENT 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on lives for a 
period exceeding One HLundred and rty Years, having 
issued its first policy on the 7th Juve 


LIFE 













Two-thirds, or 66 per cent of the entire profits are given 
to the Assured. 

The fees of Medical Referees 
ration. 

Annuities ave granted by the Corporation, payable half 
ye arly. 

E 


are paid by the Corpo 





Prospectuses aan all other information may be obtained 
by cither a written or personal application to the Actuary, 
or to the Superintendent of the West-end Office. 





FIRE DEPARTMEN 
Thomas B. Bateman, Esq. Mar " 
Comm m Assurances, One Shilling and Sixpence per cent. 


















Hazardous and Special Assurances at very moderate rates. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary 
TORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
a 1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 
Established in 1836 
CAPITAL, 1,255 yw. 
A sat of Iavested Funds on Bist Jan. 1858, 
386,062/. 3s. 5d 
Directors, 
Chaivrmen—The Right Hon. Lord Eraxesr 
Director of the National Provincial Bank of 


oo G. Axprenson, Esq. of Messrs. G. and A. Anderson, 
» Mark Lane. 
Tne MAS Nt vMAN Farmaruar, Esq 


iar, and Leech, 65, Moorg 


of Messrs 
ate Street 


Johnston, 







ies Kay, Esq. of Messrs. Kay, Finlay, and Co. 
37, Thre needle Strect 
Sir Cuanurs R. M‘'Gaicor, bart. 17, Charles Strect, St 


James's Square. 





Witniam Mitt Esq. of Messrs. William Miller and Co. St 
Petersburg; 145, Piecadilly 
Wittiam Wesroanran, Esq. of Messrs Westgarth, Ross, and 


20, Threadneedle Stree 
Seerctary—A. P. Purrcucn. 


. Melbourne ; 

















Viee-Secr ctary—Eow sap Feens. 

PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE 

PAST THREE YEARS. 

1856. 1857. 1858. 
i sad c sd £ s ad 
FIRE PREMIUMS...77,850 19 9 91,306 3.6 101,250 13 6 
LIFE VPREMIUMS,**62,184 7 11 67,962 183 75,920 7 9 

FOREIGN INSURANCES, 
SreciaL ADVANTAGES 
LIFF.—Resicence allowed, without extra charge, in every 
part of the world distant more than 33 degrees from the 
Equator 

FIRE.—The Directors, having had all the important 
places abroad practically surveyed, are enabled to offer un 


and Condi 
and others 


usual advantages as regards rates of Premium 
tions, and a Discount is allowed to Merchants 
effecting their own and corresponde nits * Tusuran 


(LEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 





THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stance is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Magesry’s Lav onkess says, that 
although she has tried 
Wursvtex, Rien, ano ornee Powper Srarcues, 


| none of them equal te the GLENFIELD, 
which is 


she has fou 








THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
“ > you ASK FOR 
GLENFIE VrATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, po RF 424 often substituted 
Wot RSPOON- and CO Giascow ANI 
\ THITE and SOUND TE are 
indispens ble to personal attraction and to health 
and longev by the proper mastication of food, ROW- 


LAND'S ODON tO, or Pearl Dentifrice, compounded of ori- 
ental ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and 









beautifying the teeth, strengthening — the 
rendering the breath sweet and pure. It erg nlicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes as of ine sa nt decay, and po- 


' 
lishes and prese: 
like whiteness 








purifi r of the bre ath, ‘teeth, ag 4 vit 
obtained the patronage of the sov igns and the nobility 
throughout Europe; while the general demand for it at 


once announces the favour in which it is universally held.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

x.—The words “ Rowlands 
Label, and “A. Rowzanp and Sens, 20, 
on the Government stamp affixed on cach box 
them—and by Chemists and Pe rfume rs 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 


Odonto” are on the 
Hatton Garden,” 
Sold by 










rtment of Brass Redsteads, suitable both for 
ind for Tropical Climates, handsome Iron Bed 
with Brass Mountings and elegantly Jdapanned ; Plain 





Bedsteads for Servants; every 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahog ny , Birch, Walnut 
Tree wools, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding anc i Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture 
JJ EAL, and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BREDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Sox, 
Hedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


description of Wood 








| sole makers of the 





ANWELL COLLEGE sCHOO 
= we .ESEX, MICHAELMAS TERM, 


= 
pen 3 


° eee 
SERVICE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION S.—Young Gentlemen are repared na ee 

the India Civil and Military Services under the 
of the Crown, by the Rey. Dr. Euecrox; with assist 
ance of Mr. J. H. sr eter, Author of “ tthe aa. 











“The Bri Officer,” &e.; an well- -qualified Pro- 
fessors. Address = Rey. the l’rincipal, Hanwell 
Middlesex College, 





ASSENCE of MITCHAM M LAVENDER. 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavend 
tilled in a manner known only to er die 


H. Weirpensacn, It is 
es, on ac 

of its refreshing qualities. ric . t, ds. 6d. “plat 

8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery 2 = 173 

New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's 


ah 
R. SMITH’S COMPOUND EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The most 
remedy for Ule ‘corbutic Spots, Rashes, Herpe epetic noe 
tions, Pimples other Diseases of the Skin, whether 
arising from a vitiated state of the blood or from - 4 
causes. Price 2s. 9d. and 10s. per box, one large equal to 
four small. Sole agent in Eagland, Warrs, Chemist, 3 
Gray's Place, Brompton ; and 19s, High Holborn, London. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT POR YOUTH, &. 
Trg 

] J. and D, NICOLL recommended for 
@ an outside Coat the Havelock ; and for ordinary ge 

‘ape Suit, such being well adapte d or young gentlemen 

as exhibiting considerable economy with general excellence. 
Geutlemenat Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and 
thools, waited on by appointment. A great variety 
of ag eg bag ae for the Kilted or Highland Costume, ag 


worn by t Princes, may be seen at WARWICK 
HOU SE, M4 Kegent Street 


+ 
, 

TICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALE- 
TOT has alt those advantages which secured such ge- 
popu rity to Messrs. Nicoll’s original Sppsone that is 
o the wearer an outré appe ‘arance, 
u and all others can use it during 

», in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
wf unnecessary scams, well known, to secure 
ful outline, as well as to effect a great saving 
in wear, the latter advantage its considerably enhanced 
by the « pplication ofa peculiar and neatly stitched binding, 
the mode of effecting which is patented. Great exertions are 
being made to supply Messrs. Nicolls agents throughout the 
country and the colonies with an assortment of this new 
garment simu ously with the display in London, but it 
is necessary t orm the public that all Messrs. Nicoll’s 
y be distinguished by a trade mark, con 
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sisting ofa silk la attached to cach specimen ; to copy 
this ix fraud, and y be thus detected: f the garment 
is dark-coloured, the label has o black ground, with the 
firm’s name and address woven by the Jacquard loom in 

red silk; if the garment is light-coloured, the label 
has a pale drab ground, and red silk letters. Each paletot 
is marked in plain figures, at a fived moderate pric i 





and 
In London, the NI wv KEGISTERED 
J. & D. NICOLL, 14, 116, 
will 


of the best materials. 
n alone be had of 
Street; and 22, ¢ 












FOR LADLES 
6 TRY y 
TICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND 
a CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and com 
fort. No Lady having scen or used such in TRAVELLING, 
for MORNING WEAR, or for covering fall dress, would wil- 
lingly be without one It somewhat resembles the old 
Spanish Roquetaire, and has an clastic Capucine Hood. It 
is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 
yards round the outer ¢ , falling in graceful folds from 
the shoulders ; but by a mechanical contrivance (such being 
a part of the patent) the wearer can instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the sane 
the Cloak can be made as quickly to resume its original 
shape. The materials chietly used are the soft neutral co- 
loured shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured by this 
firm. The price will be two guineas and a half for each 
Clonk ; but with the Mécanique aud a lined Hood a few 
shillings more is charged. This department is attended to 
by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, 
Fur, or Cloth Jackets, cither for in or out door use. These 
at all times—like this firm's Riding Habit—are in good 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantalons des Dames a Cheval, partially composed of Cha 
— As no measure is required the Patent Highland 
Cloak con be sent at once = any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gif 
H. J. and Db. NICOLL, W arwickh House 


gent Strect, London 





time, 





, 142 and M44, Re- 
PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
sp ’ , ‘\ ~ 
METCALF kK, BINGLEY, AND 
4 co.s NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- rushes, 
improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
ery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the tecth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs nev « loose, M.. l., and Co. are 
Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
ps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
ch ; of Metealfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box ; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishr 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Strect, London 















*nt, 





in b 


post 


8vo. price 12s, 


SCOTLAND. 


This day is published, ie, 


T BALLADS: “OF 
Edited by W. Epwonsroune Ayroun, D.C.L. 
Author of * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” Xe 
WittiaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 


don. 
M UDIES 
SEPTEMBER, 1858, 
NOTICE, 

Subscribers are recommended to make EARLY AP- 
PLICATION for the following Works, as the Surplus 
Copies will be withdrawn for Sale as soon as the pre- 
sent demand has subsided:—Buckle’s History of Civi- 
lization in England—Livingstone’s Travels in Afric a— 
A Woman's Thoughts about Women-- Wise man’ s Re- 
collections of the Last Four Popes—Andersson’s Visit 
to Lake Ngami—Atkinson’s E x plors ations in Siberia— 
The Ladies of Bever Hollow—Two Years Ago, by 
Charles Kingsley—Napier’s Life of Sir C. Napier—A 
Lady’s Journal of the Siege of Lucknow—Nothing 
New, by the Author of ** John Halifax” Adele, by 
Julia Kavanagh— Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon— 
Barth’s Travels in Afriea—Forester’s Travels in Core 
sica—In and Around Sts unboul —Mew 3 of Madame 
Rachel—Conybeare’s St, Paul—Rees’s Sieze of Luck- 
now—Sleeman’s Journey through Qude—Macknight’s 
Life of Burke—Scenes of Clerical Life—Year after 
Year—The Year Nine—Life of George Stephenson 
Guizot’s Memoir of his Own Time. 

Cuarces Epwixv Mvupir, New Oxford Street, London . 


S SELECT LIBRARY, 



















































October 9, 1858.] 


PD NBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXX. 





Will be published on FRIDAY NEXT. 
ConTENTS : : 
1, The Grenville, Portland, and Perceval Admi- 

i ions. 
coitinal Procedure in Scotland and England. 
Birch’s History of Ancient Pottery. 

4. M. Guizot’s Historical Memoirs. 

. Binocular Vision. 

. The Earls of Kildare. _ 
Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric Studies. 

uy Livingstone. 

9. The Slave Trade in 1858. 
10. Mr. Froude’s Reply to the Edinburgh Review, 
London : Longman - Co, Edinburgh : A. and C, 

LACK. 


2. 
3. 


saw 


———— ere «er ol 7 ae tana 
W HstMinstek REVIEW. NEW 
SERIES. No. XXVIII. Ocrower 1858, 6s. 
CONTENTS : 
1. France under Louis Napoleon. 
2. Indian Heroes. ig ; 
3. k. W. Newman, and his Evangelical Critics, 
4. Travel During the Last Half Century. 
5, The Calas Tragedy. ie 
6. Realism in Art: Recent German Fiction. 
7. Outbreak of the English Revolution, 1642. 
Cowremporany Lirenatvure: ¢ 1. Theology and Phi- 
losophy —? 2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and 
Travels—} 3. Science—? 4. History and Biography 
—} 5. Belles Lettres. 
ise: Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William Street, 
Strand, 





Se . ~ » 
Now ready, in Imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d, 
Vo V 


i. . 
ATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
containing nearly 100 engravings in the first 
style of the Art, forming in itself a Gallery of the 
works of our best living Artists. The Literary Arti- 
cles are contributed by some of our most eminent 
writers, thus making the work the best family maga- 





zine published. 
Vols. I. II. IIT. price 6s. 6¢. each; also in monthly | 
parts at ls.; cases for binding vols. price ls. 6d. each, 
London: W. Kent and Co. Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers. 


} 


Now ready, New Edition, handsomely bound, 
price 4s. 6d. | 
HE WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES 
in the SOUTHERN OCEAN, by the Rev. T. 
Curever. Edited by the Rev. W. Scoreswy, D.D. 
with eight beautifully tinted engravings. 

*,* This volume contains one of the most inter- 
esting account of the excitement and dangers of the | 
Whale Fisheries. The Editor’s name will be a suffi- 
cient guarantee as to the correctness of its deserip- 
tions. 

London: W. Kent and Co, Flect Street, and Pater- 

noster Row ; and all Booksellers. 








Third and Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d. 
)SSAYS on some of the Dangers which 
4 may arise to the Christian Faith from the 

Teaching or the Conduct of its Professors. 
By Ricuarp Wuarery, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
By the Same Author, 
ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE PECULIARITIES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Seventh Edi- 


tion. 7s. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE DIFFICUCTIES 
IN THE WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, Seventh Edi- 
tion. &s. 

ESSAYS ON THE ERRORS OF ROMANISM 


HAVING THEIR ORIGIN in HUMAN NATURE, 
Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
London: Jonxn W. Parkrn and Sox, West Strand. 


TAYLOR’S LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 
Price 9s. in cloth, 
HE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 
1858, and 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1858, 
With a Preface, full Expl matory Notes, and Indices, 
together with 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1848, | 
as altered by the Local Government Act; and Notes 
of the Cases decided upon the former Statute. | 
By Tom Tayior, Esq. M.A. 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, and late 
cretary of the General Bc of Health. | 
London : Kyicnr and Co. 90, Fleet Street, Publish- | 
ers by Authority to the Home Office, for the purposes | 


of the Local Government Act, 1858. 


See 








FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDY. 
Just published, 1 vol. price 1s, in wrapper, or 1s. 6d. 


bound, 
E MISANTHROPE: Comédie. 
LE MARIAGE FORCE: Comédie, 
raw ; Par Mourene. 
Edition soigneusement revi par GABRIEL SURENNE, 
Auteur du “ Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the French and English Languages,” &c. 
Lately published, Edited by Mr. Surexne : 
L’AVARE: Comédie. Par Mower. 
per, or ls. 6¢. bound, 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME: Comédie. 
_ Par Mouiige. 1s. in wrapper, or ls, 6d. bound. 
Edinburgh : Oxiver and Bovp; London: SmMPKry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


ls, in wrap- 


ee 
“ CONTAINS THE INFORMATION THAT 
EVERYBODY OUGHT TO KNOW.” 
In fep. 8&vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth extra, 
Ho WE ‘ARE GOVERNED ; or 
the CROWN, the SENATE, and the BENCH. 
By ALBaNy FonrLaxave junior, Esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 

“In this compact volume, we are told everything 
we can possibly want to know respecting the’ Seve- 
pts the Court and Cabinet, the Parliament, the Ar- 
my and Navy, the Church, the Bench, the Courts of 
Law and Police—all the Institutions, in fact, formed 
in the course of ages for the welfare and security of 
the people of Great Britain,” 

ndon: GrorcE a and Co, Farringdon 








1 hese NATURE 





THE SPECTATOR, 


Inmedwtely, in post 8yo, 


K MA T &E. 


CHE# 






\ NOVEL. 





London: RICHAKI BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





In No eonher will be publishe d, 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE. 


By J.C. WRIGHT, M.A. Translator of Dante. 


MAC MILLAS 


nd Co, Cambridge, 





Just published, price ‘+. inp 


iw! folio, half-bound, morocco gilt edges, 


A New Edition of 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


CONTAINING Al.!. 


tHE 


LATEST DISCOVERIES. 


With Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Statistics of the Various Countries of the 
World, and « complete Index of 65,000 names. 


Edinburgh : ADAM 


*1H\RLES BLACK ; and all Booksellers, 





Now ready, price Is. 
and TENDENGY ot 
BOTANICAL STUDY. 
By Cvrupert Comuinewoop, M.A. }.1..~ 
Loxomax, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, t' 
noster Row. 
Liverpool: Epwarp Howext, Church S1« 


umd IT. 8vo, 21s. each 


Vols. I. « 
STORY OF 


II’ NORMANDY AX} © 
ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Patonay: 
By the same Author, Cheap Edition, ° 
THE MERCHANT AND THE FRIAK 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West sti ou 


This day, Cheaper Edition, 5s 
_ Ass COVENTRY, By G, J. Wert 
i‘ MELVILLE. 
By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND, Cheap Edition, 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER. 10s. 6d. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Vols. ls 





London: Joun W. Parker and Son, Wee! ~ " 
On Friday next, post 8vo, with 72 wood-cuts, ix. td. 
| MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN 
or the Principles of Organic Architecture as indi- 


cated inthe Typical Forms of Animals. By Giron 





Octvin, M.D. Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicin 
&e. in Marischal College and University, \herdern 
| Contents :- 
1 The various Plans on |6. Conformation o1 t' ' 
which Animals are form | diata and Prot 
e |} 7. Mutual Rel of 
2. Vertebrate Type. | leading Types zeni 
3. Modifications of the com. | zation 
mon Type in the several | 8. Type and Desigu ¢ ten 
classes of Vertebrata sive with Orgen \S 
4. The Articulate Type, and ture 
its relation to the Verte- | 9. Bearing on Neth! Tt 
brat« logy 


Molluscan Type 
London : Loyeman, Browy, and (+ 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. HAVI J! =1 
PUBLISHED, 
1 


I IFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, by 
4 Mrs. Gaskett. New and Cheaper Edition, ] 


vol. post 8vo, with Portraits and Vignette, we 
cloth. 


2. 
THIRD EDITION OF EDWAKD>'s 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING the IX- 
DIAN REBELLION, Post 8vo. price 6s. clet 
3. 

PAUL FERROLL A_ Tale. 
By the Author of “IX. Poems, by V.” New and 
Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. uniform with new editions 
of ** Jane Eyre,” “* Shirley,” Xe. price 2s. cloth 


4. 
MY LADY. A Tale of Mod-rn 


Life. In2 vols. 
London: Surrn, Evoer, and Co, 65, ¢ 


—S— GNOMON OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. In Five Volumes, demy &vo. 
Subscription, price 31s. 6d. payable in advance, (35s, 
free by Post. Translated by Rev. J. Baxnrvet; Rev. 
Dr. Fiercuer, &c.; and carefully Edited with Notes, 
by Rev. A. R. Fausser, M.A. late University and 
Queen's Scholar, T.C.D. 


rebel 














“The translation is particularly good; charavter- 
ized by accuracy and strength, and enriched with 
many valuable original notes.”—Ch. of Eng, Monthly 


Reriew. 

** Bengel’s Gnomon is a rare production 
concise, original, vigorous, eloquent, anc 
it is an erudite exposition delivered in a spin 
vent Christian love, it evinces the deepest re 
for the sacred text and a most profound acqua 
with its contents.”— Dr. Hengstenberg. 

** We hail with sincere pleasure the appes) ne 
this work.”— Record. 

*,* Each vol. may be had separately, Vols. | 
/. V. 8s. 6d. each; Vol. Il. 10s. 6¢ 
T.and T. CrarK; London: Hawires 
Apams, and Co, 


f the hind, 
sprightly, 
of fer- 

nee 
ntance 


of 


v. 
Edinburgh: 


| 
| 








Now ready, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 
ETTERS OF A REPRESENTATIVE 
4 tohis CONSTITUENTS, From 15th June 1857, 
to the End of the Session in August, 1858, By Major- 
General Tnuomrsox, M.P. 
London: A, W. Bexnert, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 


By Mrs. Tuomson. 3 vols. 
**One of the most brilliant novels Mrs, Thomson 
has ever written,” —Messenger. 


TWO HEARTS. Edited by Mrs. 
Soun, stinn a Gambler's Wife.” 1 vol, with 


TRUST AND TRIAL. By Mary 
Howirrr. Fromthe Danish, 1 vol. with Illustrations, 
10s, 6d. 

Iivesr and Brackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW 
WORKS NOW READY. 


In post Svo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 
\ MEMOIR, LETTERS, and DIARY, 
L OF THE LATE 

REV. HENRY POLEHAMPTON, M.A. 


Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of 
sucknow, 


5. 


‘The Diary extends to July 18, 1857, two days before 
his death, in the Residency; from which date it is 
coutinued by his Widow, 

Edited by the Rev. E. Potenamproy, M.A. and 

The Rev. Tuomas Sreoman Potenamrpron, M.A, 

Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


GORDON OF DUNCAIRN. 
A Novel. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 12s, 


th 


8vo. wi Maps and other Illustrations, 15s. 
MR. GUBBLIN’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
MUTINIES IN OUDH, 


** This book will probably soon supersede all others 
as a record of the revolt of Oudh ; mainly because it 
combines with a clear, circumstantial, and — 
narrative of the events of the memorable five months’ 
siege of Lucknow, and beautifully coloured illustra- 
tions of the localities, a masterly and dispassionate 
survey of the state of Oudh before the siege, and of the 
various causes to which the revolt of the province has 
been attributed.”— Economist, 





2 vols. 
RITA: an Autobiography. 

* 4 tale full of clever things, lively, amusing, some- 
times witty and never for half a page dull, or for a 
whole page, commonplace. The talent displayed in 
this novel is remarkable.”"— lube, 


post vo. 


STREET LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURGH, 
SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
Neatly bound, 7s. 6¢. 

“ Lively, witty, entertaining, smartly graphic in 
description. The book will find many readers who 
will peruse its 3 with pleasure and amusement not 
unmixed with information.”— Literary Gazette. 
Lendon: Ricnarp Bentisy, New Burlington Street: 

(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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Now y ready, i in 1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
OURNAL of an ENGLISH OFFICER 
IN INDIA. By Major Norrn, 60th Rifles, De- 
paty Judge-Advocate-General, and "Aide-de-camp to 
eneral Havelock. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





New and Cheaper Edition of 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 
On Friday next, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. | 
HE LIFE OF WESLEY; and Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 
By Rosert Sovrnry, LL.D. Edited by the Rev. C. 
C. Sournry, M.A, 
London: Loneman, Brow rN, and Co, 





is day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 62. 
TEPS TO THE SANCTUARY, 


or the Order for Morning Prayer, set forth and 
Explained in Verse. By James Foxp, M.A. Prebend- 
"8 of Exeter Cathedral, 
ambridge: MacmiL.an and Co, and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, L, ondon. 


~~ Library Edition, octavo, much “ arged and 
. thoroughly revised, ls. of the 
IOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY, from its Origin in Greece down to 
the Present Day. By Grorcr Henry Lewes. 
London: <= W. Parker and Son, Ww est Strand. 


. with Maps, 10s, 6d. 
ELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and 
Travel. By Witntam Groror Crhark, M.: 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, Sec ond Edition, 5s. 
GAZPACHO; or Summer Months in Spain. 
London: 1: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Vol. I. containing the Four Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles, 20s, 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT; with 
Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical, by Wriitam 
Wensrer, M.A. of King’s College, London, and W. 
FRANCIS Witkinsoy, M.A. Vicar of St. Werburgh, 
Derby. 
Labhen: Joun W. Parker and Soy, , Wes t Strand, 





Cheaper Edition, ¢ collated and enlarge d, 10s. 6d. 
ECKER’S CHARICLES. _ Illustrations 
of the Private Life of the Greeks. With Notes 
and Excursuses. 
Second Edition, enlarged, 12s. 
BECKER’S GALLUS. Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus. With Notes and Excursuses. 
London : Jous w. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ywn Svo. 4s. be 

{}LEMENTS ‘OF LOGIC. " By Ricnarp 

Wnaarery, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 

By the same Author, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 
Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions of Archbishop 
HATELY’S LOGIC and RHETORIC may still 
be had. 


London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Third Edition, with a: a Supplement, Two Volumes. Iv. 
REEMENTS of MORALITY, INCLUD- 
4) ING POLITY. By W. W owns. D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, C ambridge. 
By the same Author, 
LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC 
8. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND. 8s. 
London: Jonn Ww. Parker and Son, West Str: and. 


MANSEL’ Ss BAMPTON LECTURES, 
This day is published, 8vo. 128. 
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